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Friends By the Sea 



It is not often that gulls will feed from the hand at the seaside,' where food is plentiful, 
although when they are driven to inland waters by rough weather and scarcity of food 
they often become very bold. Perhaps this gull at Llandudno has memories of hands which 
fed it on some other occasion. 


The Famous penny of the L.N.E.R. 


THE CHASE OF 
THIRTY WILD MEN 

A DRAMATIC PURSUIT 

Life as it Still is in Australian 
Solitudes 

THE TERRIBLE SIGN 

Our correspondent for the lonely spaces of 
Australia, Mrs. Bates, sends us a further 
account of the approach to Ooldea of more 
native tribesmen from the interior. 

The last batch of some thirty arrivals, it 
gradually leaked out, were of more than 
doubtful character. They had been practising 
cannibalism on their journey south. The con¬ 
tinuation of the story' is sensational. The 
avengers of blood are on their track. This is 
how Mrs. Bates gives the news. 

More wild men are coming down out 
of their home country. Two of them 
have-formed the usual advance guard. 
This time, however, there is a variation 
in their mode of entry. They come as 
avengers after the mob of thirty of 
whom I have told the C.N., and who 
evidently left a trail of blood and murder 
and cannibalism behind them. 

These two new men, the pursuers, 
.wore “-murderer’s slippers”—coverings 
for the soles, of the feet of fur and emu 
feathers, mixed in this case, with blood. 
These slippers are not worn except on 
an avenging or murdering trail. 

- Branches of Friendship 

They left three of the slippers in the 
bark of a tree near my camp. They 
must have dropped one somewhere. 
Kow they have gone north again. 

I have taken away the slippers and 
have put some green branches in their 
place. That is the visual sign of friend¬ 
ship. Also beside all the fires they 
lighted north and east of my camp I 
have placed a little green branch. 

The previous band of thirty, whom 
they are now chasing, are at a camp 
about a hundred miles east of my camp. 
They' are greatly frightened, as they 
know why these new men are coming in 
from the wild on their track, and they 
are glad of white protection as soon as 
they understand what British protection 
.really 7 means. 

British Justice 

They', get their first understanding of 
British justice when they see a bad white 
man being arrested and punished by 
another white man—a policeman. That 
is why they cling to civilisation as soon 
as they' know it. . It means safety. 

Not one of the thirty who came last 
would ever dare to return to his old home 
waters again—not even if he were ac¬ 
companied by a posse of police. In their 
own land they know the avenger would 
sooner or later pay off his debt of blood¬ 
shed. In the white man’s area they hope 
they may elude the vengeance .that is on 
their track. 

Such is the life of the native man 
from the interior wilds even today. He 
may still be fugitive or hunter by the 
long traditions of his race. 


A traveller leaving King’s Cross for 
Edinburgh the other night put a 
penny on the footboard outside his 
carriage door. 

When he arrived it was still there, and 
he felt that this was a great tribute to the 
smooth running of the express. Re¬ 
turning a few days later by a morning 
Train, he put the same penny on the foot¬ 
board, and it arrived at King’s Cross 
quite undisturbed ! 

What a pity Hans Andersen is not 
alive to tell the adventures of that penny' 
as he told the adventures of a darning 
needle! After spending its life in pockets 
and money-boxes'how glorious for the 
penny to leave the great city and ride 
like the wind through the open country'! 
What did the little Cockney coin think 


of lake and moor and stars ? Did he long 
for a jolt to send him spinning into the 
heather, that he might live for ever a 
gipsy life out of doors ? Was his heart 
leaden when he rejoined his copper 
kindred in the traveller's pocket ? 

Let us , prefer to think that he was 
like those Londoners who love crowds 
and would rather live with the rest of 
the family in one poky room than go 
alone to seek a fortune at the ends of 
the Earth. East, West, Home’s Best, he 
may have said as he settled down in 
London once again. 

But all this is guesswork. What is 
sober fact is that the L.N.E.R. can be 
immensely proud of carrying a penny 
393 miles twice over without jolting the 
little passenger from his perch. 


THE MAN WHO GAVE 
A MILLION 

RICH MAN'S GIFT TO 
HIS COUNTRY 

The Good Fortune of a Tea 
Planter of New Zealand 

MR. READE AND THE SEA 

., ,, i ■ 

It is not every wealthy man who 
makes wealthy gifts and can have that 
rich feeling which comes from a superb 
generosity'. Mr. Reade, of New Zealand, 
has done this. Mr. Reade is a retired 
tea planter living at Auckland. Not so 
long ago he made a present of “ a cool 
million ” to the Admiralty. Now, not 
content with that, he has added the sum 
of a hundred thousand pounds. 

This man of gold is really a happy 
old gentleman of 83. - During his work¬ 
ing life he spent 35 years in India—hard 
years in which he built up a vast for¬ 
tune, partly' through tea-growing, partly 
through mining shares.' 

Years of World Travel 

Twenty-five y'ears ago he retired from 
business. There was no need to work 
any more. He spent his first y'ears of 
leisure in travel and went all over the 
world. Then -he looked about for a 
quiet place where he and his wife could 
enjoy some happy years! It seemed to 
■him that there could be no pleasanter 
place than Auckland and no more 
tranquil pursuit than deep-sea fishing. 
For thirteen y'ears Mr. and Mrs. Reade 
have been living in New Zealand, with 
Auckland as their headquarters. 

They have no children. Mr. Reade 
has adopted a big child—his country'. 
The million was the first-fruits of the 
adoption. It is Mr. Reade’s wish that 
the -money' should be devoted to the 
founding of the Holbrook Naval School. 

The sum is to be invested in such a 
way that funds will accumulate until an 
income is produced- large enough to 
support the establishment. . The new 
buildings will cost nearly /T,000,000. 

Mr. Reade ought to be a happy' man 
when he sees the Sun go down over his 
deep-sea fishing grounds. He has greatly 
served his country/he has paid back to 
Fortune some of her princely' gifts, and 
he lias earned himself an immortality'. 

WHAT THEY HAVE SIGNED 

This is what the 15 nations have signed 
in the Peace Pad. See page 7. 

The High Contracting Parties solemn! v 
declare, in the names of their.respective 
peoples, that they, condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies, and' renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another. 

The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they' may be, 
which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by' pacific means. 
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A BRAVE MAN 
PREPARES TO DIE 

HEROIC LIFE DESTROYED 
BY WAR 

Young Chinese Student Who 
Died Like Socrates 

HIS LAST FAREWELLS 

“ Crito, we owe a cock to Aesculapius. 
Be sure it is paid and not forgotten.” 

' These simple words are so famous 
because Socrates spoke them after the 
executioners made him drink poison, 
and men marvel that his last thought 
should have been not of death or fame, 
but of a simple debt. 

A young Chinese student was exe¬ 
cuted the other day, and he died as 
Socrates did, thinking not of himself 
but of his kinsmen and creditors. A 
copy of his will has been published, and 
the brave document deserves reprinting. 
Here is part of what Cheng Li wrote in 
Nanking prison before soldiers of the 
Northern army led him out to die. 

To His Comrades 

My Last Words to My Comrades : 

My honourable comrades, I die to¬ 
day for my cause and my country, 
deserving no merit or praise of men. 
1 beg Yuen Cliieh and other- friends 
whose names I cannot enumerate here 
to comfort my father and my wife. 

The trust deeds of the Nanking 
University Farm are in my leather suit¬ 
case. Please give them to Mr. Hwang. 
I owe Hsai Chung five dollars, and other 
small debts Stand in my accounts; 
will my father please pay them for me ? 

Wang Chio entrusted to me the 
settling of his bills. I pawned his 
fur coat for fourteen dollars forty 
cents ; the tickets are in my leather case. 

On our journey home last year Li 
Tsao borrowed from me five dollars. 
This I owed to Han Tsang. 

Will Kung Yang please return the 
books that I borrowed from the College 
Library ? My books I leave to, my 
sister, San Mei. 

If my friend Tung Seng can be be¬ 
trothed to my wife’s sister that would 
be a comfort; on the one hand his sons 
Could take the place of my sons in 
carrying on the worship of the an¬ 
cestors; and on the other I should feel 
happier on behalf of my mother-in- 
law. But marriage should not be forced; 
for a thousand reasons it should be 
entirely free, so if you do not wish it 
by no means do it to please me. 

To His Family 

i !Iy Last Words to My Family : 

Honoured Father, I cannot speak 
for pain over this matter. After my 
death, I pray you, do not adopt a son 
to raise up descendants for me, lest 
when he is grown he bring further 
trouble to my wife. So Yu. Instead of 
this, give the family money to' found a 
scholarship after your death at Hunan 
University, so that two students, one 
boy and one girl, can study forestry in 
my place, and thus complete my course. 

So Yu, my loved one, my beloved 
five-years wife, we have lived together 
so few months, and now are parted for 
ever. I have no words to ’tell my 
grief. Hereafter comfort my father 
and your mother, and see much of my 
sister, for she can be instead of me. 
After a hundred years it may be that 
we two can meet and marry in the halls 
of heaven. 

These are the last words of Cheng Li, 
written in prison at Nanking on the 
seventeenth day of the third month of 
the sixteenth year of the Republic. 

So ends the brave document. Cheng 
Li was not a great thinker like Socrates, 
but he could meet death as bravely as 
Socrates. Tragic it is to think that 
such a man should perish in civil war, 
a patriot killed by patriots. 


MEETING ON THE 
TOP OF AFRICA 

A Tale of Kilimanjaro 

THE OLD SOLDIER’S PORTERS 

On the plateau of Kilimanjaro, where 
the snows and the clouds share the world 
between them, two men lately met, 
one .old-and one young, one going up 
and one coming down. They were 
already 15,000 feet above the sea and 
the one'going up, who told the story, 
had not had an easy climb. 

He was Mr.' Kirkpatrick, who has 
been an assistant keeper at the British 
Museum, and had gone out from London 
to climb Kilimanjaro and see Mount 
Ivibo at close quarters. 

In a Great Lava Cave 

The other was Captain Moller, a retired 
Swedish officer who had long desired to 
conquer Kilimanjaro and had at last 
done it. The younger man looked at 
him enviously, for it was evident that 
Captain Moller had stood on the highest 
point of ICibo. 

The two men met in a great lava cave 
on the plateau at the top of Kilimanjaro. 
On the one hand towered Kibo, on the 
other Mawenzi, the twin peaks that 
crown the great mountain. When 
Mr. Kirkpatrick arrived at the cave he 
found Captain Moller’s porters there, 
sitting huddled in their blankets, still 
as the rocks about them, waiting for 
their master, who had set out to do the, 

! final climb of Kibo in the company of 
the chief guide. 

The porters were only anxious for one 
thing—to descend. They cannot under¬ 
stand the passion which sends white 
men up these heights, at the mercy of 
sickness, wild elephants, and blizzards. 

After the Salute 

Presently Captain Moller appeared and 
the two explorers saluted each other and 
parted, the old soldier going down to the 
next rest hut. The next morning Mr. 
Kirkpatrick went on with his guide, 
leaving his porters. He had not the 
good fortune he had hoped for, for the 
guide missed a point in the dangerous 
climb, and his master cquld see that he 
had lost his way. Great clouds came 
rolling up round them and broke into 
snow. The guide walked about talking 
of the nien who had died just there and 
the folly of going farther. 

The Englishman, helpless without him, 
could see that it was best to turn back, 
for the guide had not only lost his way 
but lost heart. He is going again later 
in the year and intends to stand firmly 
on the highest peak of Kibo. • 

THE CATS OF ROME 
Still to Prowl About 

Rome is to continue to be the cat’s 
paradise. The cats who. have so long 
been at home in Trajan’s Forum and 
have gone in and out of the Pantheon 
as they wished are to be allowed their 
old-time freedom. They were 'every¬ 
body’s cats and consequently everybody 
looked after them. 

The Governor has tried to upset 
this custom, making a’ clean sweep of 
everybody’s cats and putting them in 
the care of the N.S.P.C.A. Before he 
handed them over he was going to have 
a good cat review, weed out the old and 
the unhappy and put them in the lethal 
chamber, only allowing the young and 
strong to' continue the race, but the 
people of Rome became so upset about 
it that-he changed his mind. - 

No one knows when the cats first set 
up house among the ancient monuments 
of Rome, They were made welcome 
by people here and there, and given 
titbits, until it presently became a nice 
little family custom in hundreds of 
homes for people to save their scraps 
and take them to the Forum cats. 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
MASTER ROLLETT 
He Trimmed Captain 
Cook’s Sails 

When the deeds of the great navigator 
Captain Cook are being recalled by the 
200th anniversary of, his birth, and 
while his resolution and daring, . the 
risks he ran, and the discoveries he 
made are all being rightly remembered, 
we hope someone will remember one of 
the humble members of the crew, who 
has no great memorial, but who was 
indispensable to Captain Cook. 

He was Richard Rollett, who died and 
was buried a little more than a hundred 
years ago at Gainsborough. The old 
sailor was buried in the Parish Church 
of All Saints, and on his tombstone it is 
recorded that he was master sailmaker 
to Captain James Cook, when he sailed 
on the Resolution in the second voyage 
round the world. 

If no discoveries of unknown lands 
go down in the old master sailmaker’s 
log, he shared the perils of finding them, 
and his seamanlike heart thrilled to see 
them. Like the organ-blower who filled 
the organ for the master musician’s 
performance, he had an indispensable 
share in what was done, for it was the 
sails he rightly trimmed that were 
filled with the wind of discovery. 


HOW TO SAVE £1000 
A DAY 

Our Costly Guests on the Rhine 

If we were to say that the British 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine has 
outstayed its welcome there would not 
be many Germans to disagree, for the 
guests cost Germany a million a year.- 
They also cost us /1000 a day, which 
seems rather too high a price to pay 
simply for trying to prove to Germans 
that we won the war. 

If we had that ^1000 a day to spend 
on something useful there are many 
ways in which it could be used to 
improve the Peace. 

It would build and endow a Shake¬ 
speare Theatre. It would go. far to 
preserve the Foundling Hospital as an 
open space. It would put the London 
Hospital on its legs so firmly that even 
Lord Knutsford would not ask for more. 
It would give every poor child in London 
a week’s holiday. 

Best of all, if we did nothing with the 
^35°, 000 a year except save it by 
bringing the Army of Occupation home, 
we should be putting more than we 
save toward helping on that cause of 
Peace in our time in which we really do 
believe, in spite of our War Offices and 
our politicians. . ~ 


THE TERRIBLE THING SOME 
- CHILDREN DO 

The Automobile Association is calling 
attention to the frequency with which 
small children throw stones at' passing 
motor-cars. ...... 

As to the existence of the habit in 
some neighbourhoods there can be no 
doubt, and' the responsibility rests on 
the careless parent. They can hardly 
fail to know if their children are bom¬ 
barding passing vehicles to the grave 
danger of strange people. _ 

Teachers cannot see their scholars 
home from school, but they can, and 
no doubt will, show them the wrongness 
of this wicked practice of wilful harm. 
And parents will do so if they are wise, 
for no situation is more galling than 
that of a parent held responsible for the 
misdeeds of an untrained child. 

As for children themselves, we are 
sure no C.N. reader behaves like this, 
and we beg all our boys and girls to 
try to stop a habit so wicked and so 
dangerous to life. 


September 8, 1928 

STEEL HOUSES 

What They Have Done 
For Scotland 

QUICKENING UP THE 
BRICKLAYER 

The housing problem in Scotland is in 
many ways even more difficult than in 
England, for the shortage of rooms 
there is even greater than the shortage 
of houses. 

Slum-clearing is going vigorously 
forward, but that brings its own diffi¬ 
culties in its train. Many of the slum- 
dwellers in Glasgow are on.parish relief, 
and when their rent has been paid for 
their fine new quarters they have not 
enough money left for food. As one 
member put it in the House of Commons, 
if he had to choose between a. bad house 
and next to no food, he would choose the 
bad house. 

Progress Since the Armistice 

Still, progress is being made. A 
hundred thousand houses have been 
built in Scotland since the Armistice. 
Four years ago houses were being pro¬ 
vided at the rate of 4000 a year ; now 
the rate is over 20,000. 

There is one very interesting cause for 
this increase, and that, is the much- 
abused steel house. Before the building 
of steel houses was begun it was extras 
ordinarily difficult to get ordinary house¬ 
building speeded up. There was a 
standard rate of progress, in building 
which neither municipal - authorities 
nor private builders nor trade union 
leaders seemed able to increase. 

O d Theories Broken Down 

When the steel houses were invented 
they were, strongly opposed, .but the 
Government resisted all the outcry and a 
company was formed to erect steel 
houses. Only 2500 of them have actually 
been built, but these have been enough 
to break down all the old theories as to 
the rate at which brick houses could be 
built. Faced with the stern fact of this- 
new competition,,brick house builders 
achieved the impossible. As one author¬ 
ity unkindly put it, the steel house 
has made the building industry less 
frightened to work and the building 
authorities less frightened of ordering 
work to be done. 

And so the very threat of steel houses 
has increased the number of brick houses. 


THINGS SAID 

We will not fight each other. 

The Fifteen Nations - 
To begin grammar at seven is crueltj 
and not discipline. Miss A. C. Alaclarty 
Anyone too old to read the C.N. 
should order his coffin. 

A Wesleyan Minister at Cambridge 
With all its vagaries our climate is 
at all events never boring. 

Air. Douglas Goldring 
If war breaks out again civilisation 
must inevitably break down. 

Mr.'J. 'H. Thomas 

Newland’s Corner is one of Nature’s 
Drawing Rooms. Keep it like one. 

Surrey Anti-Litter League Notice 
Even now I feel nervous when I meet 
my schoolmasters who are still alive. 

Air. Bingley (magistrate) 
There is no need for signposts to the 
top of Helvellyn ; follow the orange peel. 

A Lake District traveller 
A nation cannot rush from one form 
of spelling to another in a day by Act of 
Parliament. Sir Alark Hunter 

Don’t put yourself on a pedestal. 
London is full of pedestals and all 
the people on them are dead. 

Air. Frank Roscoe 

The man who makes a game of his 
various interests, and then plays sqtiare 
to win, is the man who succeeds. 

Rev. H. S. Cushing 
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THE WAY THE 
NEWS GOES 

EMPIRE AND ITS CABLES 

Great Linking-Up Scheme in 
World-Wide Telegraphy 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Wireless telegraphy, and especially 
beam wireless, has naturally made 
serious difficulties for the old submarine 
cable companies, and an Imperial 
Wireless and Cable Conference has been 
going into the matter and has made an 
important report. 

Of course it costs much less to set 
up and maintain apparatus for pro¬ 
jecting and receiving Morse code mes¬ 
sages through the ether than to lay 
down and maintain cables along the 
ocean bottoms for carrying the same 
kind of messages. Thus the cable rates 
for messages between Britain and the 
Dominions still average about fourpence 
a word more than those for beam 
wireless. It-is said that if the cable 
rates are reduced any further the cables 
will no longer pay ; yet the beam wire¬ 
less systems are making big profits . at 
their present rates and could easily 
afford to reduce them. 

Advantages of the Cable 

It would seem on the face of it, there¬ 
fore, that the day of the electric cable is 
over and that the work had better be 
taken over by beam wireless. But 
wireless is still subject to fading and 
long interruptions, and its messages are' 
not as secret as those of the cable. The 
cables would still be wanted by the 
Governments in war time, while they 
still have their advantages in peace 
time for urgent and secret messages. 

Matters are further complicated by 
the fact that the ownership of both 
cable and beam wireless enterprises is 
divided up between private companies 
and the British and Dominion Govern¬ 
ments, and that two of the principal 
private organisations, the Eastern Tele¬ 
graph Companies and Marconi’s Wire¬ 
less Telegraph Company, have agreed 
to combine. 

Proposed New Company 

The solution of all these difficulties 
proposed by the Imperial-Wireless and 
Cable Conference is a still wider com¬ 
bination to include Government as well 
as privately-owned systems of cable 
and beam wireless. This combination 
would be called the Communications 
Company. It would have a capital- of 
30 million pounds, and it would take 
over the telegraph business of the 
existing companies as well as the Govern¬ 
ment cables and would hold a lease of 
the beam wireless stations owned by 
the Post Office. 

There would be an Imperial Advisory 
Committee representing the Govern¬ 
ments of the Empire, and its consent 
would be required before any telegraph 
rates could be increased. Any profit up 
to six per cent would go to the share¬ 
holders ; any profit beyond that would 
be divided, half going to the share¬ 
holders and half to the reduction of 
telegraph rates or to any other purpose 
approved by the Advisory Committee. 

Thus the scheme proposed is a system 
of unified telegraphic communication for 
the whole Empire, under expert private 
management but under public control 
through the Governments of the Empire. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Beluga. . 


Calabozo . 

. . Kah-lah-vo-zo 

Cowper 


Gneiss . 


Leviathan. 

. . . Le-vl-a-than 

Lofoten 


Medusa 

. . . Mc-du-sali 

Socrates . 

. . •. . Sok-rah-teez 


HARVEST TIME COMES ROUND AGAIN 



Carting the corn on the Berkshire Downs 





Off to the orchard to gather the fruit 


Picking ptum 9 for making Jam 



Eager young helpers gathering up the wheat sheaves 



A self-binder at work in a Hampshire field 


Sampling the apple harvest 


The glorious weather of this summer has made tho harvest a little earlier in some parts 
of the country, and many crops have been gathered in already. Scenes like the above, which 
were taken in Southern England, are, however, still to be noticed ail over the countryside. 


BEARS WILL BE 
BEARS 

MAN’S MOST TERRIBLE 
ARCTIC FOE 

Exciting Battle With the Dogs 
of Amundsen’s Ship 

ANIMAL ACCOUNT AGAINST MAN 

By Our Natural Historian 

It is like reading a twice-told tale to 
learn that one of the first parties who 
set forth to discover General Nobile 
found their path barred and their 
movements retarded by a number of 
hungry polar bears. 

One of the first white men who ever 
lay down to sleep on polar ice -had his 
head bitten off by a bear ; and the 
latest explorers, hundreds of years 
later, find the conditions unaltered. 

To a polar bear a traveller is simply a 
possible meal; to a polar traveller the 
white-robed bear is simply food and 
mantle. There is no truce between the 
two, unless the man wishes to catch 
the bear alive for a show. With that 
rare exception the only' question is 
which shall kill first, the bullet of the 
white man or the teeth and grapnels of 
the bear. 

Terrors of the Arctic 

The white bears are the most terrible 
creatures men have to meet in the 
Arctic. In their remoter haunts they 
are not often enough in contact with 
man to learn to fear him. One was 
tracking down a comrade of Amundsen 
by scent, and ambled easily along the 
trail till the man, believing the legend 
that a bear can be frightened by gestures 
and shouting, bellowed and shook him¬ 
self like an acrobat. The bear gave 
one upward look, then went for him at 
a gallop ! 

The chief excitement of the kind 
during the long drift of Amundsen's 
ship, the Fram, was occasioned by a 
pinched and bony .bear not more than 
a year old. First it crept at night on 
board the ice-locked ship, broke down 
a barrier, and snapped up a dog, 
carrying it off after breaking its chain. 

Lighted Lamp as a Weapon 

Dragging the dog on to the ice, it 
ate it some distance away from the ship, 
then returned, securing and eating a 
second dog in the same way. On 
going back for a third the bear aroused 
Peter Johansen, who pursued the young 
animal as it scuttered away on to the 
ice with the third dog in its mouth. 
With Johansen went all the rest of the 
dog pack. 

Then followed a battle between one 
small bear and the fierce dogs. Again 
and again the-bear shook off its savage 
assailants, mauled and howling ; again 
and again it turn'ed upon Johansen, 
who was unarmed, biting him as a dog 
would a rat. 

To save himself the. sailor at' last 
dashed his lighted lamp into the bear’s 
face, whereupon the bear sat down and 
looked at him in quizzical surprise. 

The Deciding Shot 

The man took to his heels and ran 
for the ship. The bear gave chase, 
followed by all the dogs. Repeatedly 
the bear shook them off, bowling over 
one after another, maimed and howling, 
till the side of the Fram was reached, when 
a shot rang out and the courageous young 
bear lay stretched dead before them. 

Bears were born to live by fighting, 
but we have read the book of a man 
whose bag for a season included 35 
polar bears, and we must admit that 
the bears have a heavy account against 
man. E. A. B. 

When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drop it in the Bus 
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VIKING FISHERMEN 
AT THEIR NETS 

BOOK HONOURED BY 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY 

The Dense Masses of Fish 
in the Norwegian Fiords 

HERRINGS AND WHALES 

It is always pleasant to see a foreign 
book honoured by the French Academy. 
It, is a special tribute to the author 
and another step toward international 
brotherhood. -■ 

The prize of the Academy has perhaps 
never been better bestowed than for 
Johan Bojer’s story of The Last of the 
Vikings, which has already been trans¬ 
lated from the Norwegian into several 
other languages. “ - 

The book tells the story of the fisher¬ 
men of the extreme North, who struggle 
madly against the scourging elements, 
suffer years of misfortune, yet remain 
true to the sea because they love it. 

' These men leave their homes for 
months every year, hoping afresh each 
time that the fishing season will be good 
enough to compensate them for so many 
bad seasons. Bojer pictures for us a little 
group whose boat was called the Medusa. 

The Silhouette of a Bird 

No one spoke a word. No one was 
thinking of anything. There were only 
arms pulling and dragging, legs stiffened, 
spines that ached. These men only 
existed for one thing : to row. And 
they rowed. 

All at once the silhouette of a bird 
appeared far over the sea. That must 
be outside the normal limits of the 
fisheries. But the breathing of a 
whale was heard, a jet of water was up¬ 
lifted. In the wake of a whale there 
was a shoal of herrings, ' and where 
herrings are codfish are found. 

Smoke rises in the air. Steamers 
arrive. - They have every modern im¬ 
plement; they have been summoned 
by telegram. It means “ Who can 
arrive first ? ” 

Like a Fairy Story 

A steamer is like a grand person 
on horseback; , the fisherman in his 
boat is but a slave who must pull his 
own cart. He has to row, row, always 
row, and after all he arrives too late". 
A feeling of impotency suffocates the 
rowers. But they stiffen their limbs. 
It will soon be midday, and they must 
go on rowing. • 

In the nets the fish are swimming 
so close together that the surface of the 
water seems whipped by an April 
shower, but all around in the fiords 
they are just as numerous. Nothing 
but diving backbones is to be seen ; 
everywhere the water is agitated ; the 
Oars go down among the fish : it is 
like a fairy story ! 

Midnight Activity 

The fishermen of the Lofoten have 
never seen such abundance in their 
lives, and Bojer goes on : 

The fish are in dense masses every¬ 
where, and they show hungry and be¬ 
wildered eyes. The cries of birds in the 
air answer those of the men on the 
water. No sooner are the nets thrown 
out than they can be pulled in full, and 
the boats are overladen with fish. 

But how can they be got rid of ? 
Two merchant vessels have arrived and 
are besieged; There is a fight to get 
to them. It means emptying the boats 
and returning, to draw up the nets again. 
Fortunate indeed are the men who 
happen to be in the neighbourhood of a 
steamer ; they empty their boats easily. 
The others have to hurry on to put the 
fish ashore and to rush back again. 

Midnight - comes, and the activity 
is greater than ever. . Even in the dark 
it can be seen that the fiord is swarming 
with fish. It means a fortune. 

One morning a coaster going to the 
fierd saw a curious sight. The shoal of 


COWPER AND J-HS 
TREES 

What is Happening to 
Them 

THE 200 TIMES 

No poet is so wholly identified with 
rural English life as William Cowper. 

He lived almost entirely in the 
country, in one neighbourhood; during 
his years that count, and in his poems 
he described the scenes of his daily 
walks. His association for 29 years with 
Olney in Buckinghamshire and the 
village of Weston Underwood near by 
has made that pleasant part of the Ouse 
valley known to the world. The place 
remains quite recognisably what it was 
inCowper'sday, a century and a half ago. 

One would think that every effort 
would be made to keep it so. The trees, 
for instance, that give it its natural dis¬ 
tinction are much more than so much 
wood. They are a part of historic 
England. Yet somebody who has the 
power of destruction there does not 
seem to know that or to care about it. 


One of the poet’s favourite walks was 
from Olney to Weston Park, about a 



Cowper’s favourite walk 


mile away, to see his friend Throck¬ 
morton. His way lay through woods 
>atid avenues in the park, so designed 
that they have held the world’s admira¬ 
tion from Cowper’s day till now. The 
chief glory of the place is an avenue of 
about 200 magnificent lime trees. A 
dozen of these trees have already been 
felled, and a group about an Alcove 
which makes a viewpoint in the poet’s 
stroll has been almost entirely destroyed. 

In these days, when the preservation 
of scenes of historic interest and natural 
beauty has become, most happily, a 
public question, it should not be difficult 
to rescue the Weston Park avenue from 
destruction. Cowper himself pleaded 
not in vain for the life of the trees he 
loved, and Olney can only save itself 
from being untrue to his memory if it 
cares enough to rouse public opinion to 
save them. 


Continue! from the previous column 
herrings had left the fiord and taken to 
the sea. A mass of small herrings 
swam out into the West Fiord and 
flocks of grey, and white birds flew, 
crying, above them. Then came the 
whales, like the shepherd’s dog w'hich 
follows the flock. They went quietly, 
hardly moving their tails in order to 
remain on a level with the shoal, having 
only just to open their mouths and 
swallow, to advance a little and swallow 
again. Far off jets of water were to be 
seen on the sea; other whales were 
coming. So numberless myriads of 
little herrings swam toward the West, 
toward the illimitable expanse of the 
ocean. 

Then one day the shoal sank deep 
down in the water. The whales dived 
and reached it, then rose again. But 
the shoal sank deeper, and then the 
whales could not get down to it. They 
only knew which direction it was taking, 
and they swam slowly above it till at 
last the herrings, settled down at a 
depth from which they would not rise 
again all the year. The whales now 
rested and had time to digest their feast. 


The Days Good 
Deed 

And a Bad One 

An Overheard Conversation 

Mrs. A. Have you heard how the 
poor dog is today ? 

Mrs., B. No, I haven’t yet. 

Me. Was the dog ill ? 

Mrs. A. No, lady. It was runned over 
yesterday by a car, and the car went on. 

Mrs. B. Yes; but I screamed so that 
they had to stop, because they thought 
it was me who was hurt, and I did feel 
that bad, I can tell you. Well, they 
pulled up, and I said as how they must 
take the poor dog to a vet. They didn’t 
want to, but I was making such a noise 
that they took him in and drove off. 
So I started to run 

Mrs. A. Yes; and she left her baby, 

Mrs. B. Nay; I gave him to a friend. 

Mrs. A. Yes, that's right. She 
almost threw him to someone, and then, 
my word, she did run. 

Mrs. ,B. Well, I felt something wr/s 
w-rong ; and, sure enough, just round 
the corner they’d stopped and put that 
poor dog out ! But I made such a row 
that in the end they had to take him 
along ; and the dog was seen to right 
enough. 


PEACE ON THE 
HOARDINGS 
An Outdoor Pulpit 

Untold wealth is spent on advertising 
all sorts of material benefits we can live 
without; why not spend something on 
advertising one thing we cannot live 
without ? 

Why not advertise Peace ? Why not 
give Peace her Wayside Pulpit, like our 
other preachers ? 

Well, a beginning has been made. A 
panel has been unveiled by the roadside 
in Green Lanes, in North London, on 
which a series of Peace advertisements 
is to be fixed in continuous succession. 
Between two poster spaces in a frame 
is a painting representing angels hover¬ 
ing over a battlefield, enforcing the 
lesson of the posters. 

The panel has been put up by the 
Southgate branch of the League of 
Nations Union, and it is to be hoped 
that many other branches will follow 
the good example. 

Friends of peace everywhere should 
get busy, in these or other ways, in 
providing spaces on which peace adver¬ 
tisements may be placed. The League of 
Nations Union has a large stock of 
advertisements which it will gladly send 
where needed. 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
AT HOME 
After Many Days 

Anyone who wants to ask a question 
of the British Academy can now write 
to the Academy’s home in Burlington 
Gardens. Until now the Academy has 
been a guest in various buildings. 

It is through the generosity of Sir 
Charles Wakefield that this change has 
been made. Sir Charles has paid for the 
adaptation of rooms necessary to house 
the Academy, its documents, its growing 
library, and its pictures. 

The British Academy was founded 26 
years ago to watch over certain branches 
of learning which the Royal Society 
could not cope with. 

Until the British Academy was 
formed there was no organised machinery 
by which British scholars in various 
aspects of learning could communicate 
with their foreign fellow-workers. 

To be made a member of the British 
Academy is a very -high honour. It 
means that a man must have worked 
continually at a certain subject and 
made his name of importance in that 
subject at home and abroad 


TWO THINGS A 
TRAVELLER SEES 
Lamps That Tell the Time 
AND A STATUE TO ADAM 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

Two unusually interesting sights are 
to be found in Baltimore, Maryland. 
One is a new type of clock and the 
other is the only statue in the world 
ever erected to Adam. 

The clock stands on the roof of a 
skyscraper and takes the form of lights' 
which flash from a lantern twelve feet 
high. Sixteen lamps, each of 25,000 
candle-power, are employed, some show¬ 
ing, a red and others a white light. The 
red flashes once at the quarter, twice 
at the half, and three times at three- 
quarters of the hour. This is followed 
by the white lamps flashing the number 
of the hour. Under favourable con¬ 
ditions the range of this clock is from 
twenty to twenty-five miles by night. 

Adam’s statue is the figure of a very 
muscular man seated on a log. This is 
a wooden carving situated over , the 
entrance to a stable at a lonely farm¬ 
house on the Philadelphia road, six 
miles from Baltimore. It was erected 
by Mr. Hirons, owner of the farm, and 
a local financier of some repute, who 
declares that Adam lived in 5723 b.c. 
according to the reckoning of the 
philosophical society of which he is a 
member. Every year, between the 
fifth and twelfth of November, the week 
is given over to celebrating the coming 
of Adam at the Adam Statue Farm, 
as the farm is now named by local people. 


THE ARROW AND THE 
STORK 

Sad Memento of a Winter 
Flight 

In all parts of the world enthusiasts 
are helping to discover just what 
journeys are made by the migrating 
birds. It is surprising to find a member 
of a savage African tribe making his 
contribution to the endeavour, though 
by a means much more clumsy than 
the usual method of ringing. 

At Frankfort-ori-the-Oder, in Eastern 
Germany, one of a pair’of storks which 
had nested many years at the top of a 
6o-foot chimney was seen to have, an 
arrow stuck through its body near the 
neck. With the aid of fire-brigade 
ladders and a net the poor thing, was 
captured, the arrow was taken out, and 
the wound tended before the bird, was 
released to resume its nesting. 

A German, like a Dutchman, would 
not dream of shooting at a stork, for 
storks are supposed to bring luck •; and 
the arrow was proved to be of the kind 
used by African tribesmen. 


WHY HE TAKES THE C.N. 

A w-ell-known Sheffield Councillor 
who is also well known as a preacher, 
addressing children in one of the prin¬ 
cipal Wesleyan churches in that city- 
lately, paid a tribute to the Children’s 
Newspaper, and told the children why 
he had read it regularly for several years. 

Before he read it, he said, he was 
speaking to children at a service and 
referred to some incident that had 
occurred about that time. After the 
service a little girl met him and told 
him he had been mistaken in his account 
of what had occurred. “ Oh,” said he 
to the lassie, “ and how do you know that 
I was wrong ? ” Her reply was that 
“ the C.N. told us about that last week, 
and what it said was different from what' 
you said.” 

"Since that-time,” said the Coun¬ 
cillor, “ I have never missed reading the 
Children’s Newspaper.” 

May we commend Councillor Jackson’s 
precaution to all the good men and 
women who- are striving, with us, to 
make the world a better place through 
its children ? 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



ONTARIO'S RICHES 
A valuable discovery of gold is 
thought to have been made west 
of Fort William, in Ontario, al- 
! ready one of the richest mining 
regions in the world. 



EASY FISHING 

When the Oxford University 
scientists were at Codthaah 
Fiord they lived largely on sea 
trout, which sometimes they 
simply pulled out of the water 
with their hands. 


THE HELPLESS GEESE 
During September the natives 
of Siberia catch great numbers 
of geese, as this is the moulting 
season, and the birds have 
limited powers of flight. 


EMPIRE COFFEE 
They are now harvest¬ 
ing coffee in Uganda, a 
rich country which is 
going ahead amazingly 
fast. Her exports of 
coffee have gone up 
from 29,000 cwts. in 
1925 to 43,000 last year. 


A VERY HOT PLACE 
It is now the hot and wet season 
in Venezuela, where the climate 
is very sultry. At Calabozo, 
for instance, the temperature 
averages 88 degrees Fahrenheit. 



POOR SHANTUNG 
The rich Chinese prov¬ 
ince of Shantung, which 
suffered terribly in the 
civil war, is in trouble 
again. Locusts have 
destroyed 3000 square 
miles of young crops, 
and floods have drowned 
1800 people. 


WONDERFUL NATAL 


NEW ZEALAND’S W001. 


Natal, owing to her wonderful 


During the last season New 


climate, grows probably as great 
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Zealand sold 665,000 bales of 


a variety of fruit as any other 
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pounds and worth £13,000,000. 


pineapples to 1-ondon. 


She now has 27 million sheep. 
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QUEER FRIENDS 
The Duck and the Pig 

The promoters of Animat Welfare Week in 
Ireland have been offering prizes for the best 
essays on suitable subjects. 

The essays numbered 450. The first prize¬ 
winner in the Middle Grade (Elizabeth Crockett, 
County Meath), in acknowledging her prize, 
sent in this anecdote, for which we are in¬ 
debted to the secretary of the movement. 

I happen to know a rather strange 
animal friendship of which you might 
be interested to hear. 

In a cottage near here there was a 
family of seven young ducks. Six of 
the ducklings and their mother died of 
poison, leaving one very small orphan 
to grow up alone, as there were no 
other ducks at the cottage. 

Then a small pig came, and from the 
day of its arrival the pig and the duck 
were fast friends. The duck worshipped 
the pig with unceasing devotion. They 
slept together, shared the same food, 
and the duck was never more than five 
feet from the pig’s side without being 
acutely unhappy. His laments filled 
the air if his big companion left him 
for a minute. 

On sunny days the pig would lie 
basking while the duck cuddled in 
close to him and contentedly polished 
its bill against his side. Often I have 
seen the duck stroking the pig with its 
beak, and have regretted I had not my 
camera with me. 

But now this happy state of affairs 
is dissolved. The pig has been sold, and 
the infatuated duck is pining for its old 
comrade. At first it would not eat at 
all because the pig was not there to 
share the meal. 


SCOUTS OF AGRA 

There are two troops of Indian Boy 
Scouts in Agra who make their own 
knives and belts, weave the khaki thread 
into cloth, and cut out and make their 
own uniforms. 


ELEANOR’S CROSS AT 
CHARING 

What Should Be Done With It ? 

When, the Charing Cross Railway 
Station Is removed to the south side of 
the Thames what is to happen to 
Queen Eleanor’s Cross, now in the 
station yard ? We know, of course, it 
is not the original cross, but it is much 
too beautiful to destroy, 

The original Charing Cross stood in 
the middle of the old village of Charing, 
about where the statue of Charles the 
First stands now, and the top part of 
Whitehall and of the south side of 
Northumberland Avenue are still called 
Charing Cross. As a result of the intro¬ 
duction of the roundabout traffic system 
for Trafalgar Square as a whole, the 
islands there are likely soon to be re¬ 
arranged. Would that not be the time 
to reserve a site for the Eleanor Cross 
as well as for the statue of King Charles, 
who, of course, must continue to look 
down Whitehall ? 


THE C.N.’S WIDE CIRCLE 

One of the ways in which many of 
our most cordial readers express their 
appreciation of the C.N. is by posting 
it to someone abroad who will be glad 
to have it and will extend its influence. 
Here is an instance from a lady living 
in South London. 

“I prove that I value the C.N. (she 
writes) by sending away five copies 
every week to places where I am assured 
they will be welcomed. These copies 
go : one to my brother, who is a sailor 
now in Chinese waters ; • another to a 
coloured gentleman in Trinidad, West 
Indies ; a third to two small sons of a 
Wesleyan minister in Jamaica ; a fourth 
to a Baptist missionary in the Belgian 
Congo ; a fifth to a Y.M.C.A. mis¬ 
sionary in Calcutta.” 

It is such forms of cooperative help¬ 
fulness as this that, among other advan¬ 
tages, bring us a mass of interesting 
correspondence from all parts of the 
world, and add to the value of the paper. 


EDINBURGH’S WATERLOO 
The Columns of Calton Hill 

It would tantalise the best of us to be 
left £2000 and be obliged to refuse that 
agreeably round sum; it must be 
infuriating to the thrifty burgesses of 
Edinburgh. Yet what can they do ? 

The legacy was lately left to Edin¬ 
burgh in order that the .city might com¬ 
plete the strange collection of classic 
pillars topping the Calton Hill, striking 
the eye of every visitor who looks up 
from Princes Street. Citizens of Edin¬ 
burgh have learned not to look. They 
hardly like to explain what the pillars 
are doing there. 

They have been in position a long 
time, and were intended to represent a 
Scottish Parthenon which should com¬ 
memorate Scotland’s part in the war 
against Napoleon. Englishmen, more 
fortunate, put up Waterloo Bridge, and 
finished it. The Calton Hill temple of 
fame never got nearer to realisation 
than the present pillars. 

Whether on that account, or because 
of something ugly in the design, the 
fragment is known as Scotland’s dis¬ 
grace we do not know, but so it is 
called. No one except a romantic 
Edinburgh citizen ever wanted it 
finished, and not long ago this romantic 
citizen left £2000 for the purpose. 


A GREAT CHANGE SINCE 
GRANDFATHER’S DAY 

Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 
Officer of Health, has been reminding 
us that though the population has more 
than doubled in the last 90 years the 
death-rate for England has been halved. 
The proportion of children under five 
who die in London is only a third of 
what it was then ; and the number of 
deaths under 50, which was nearly three- 
quarters of the population three genera¬ 
tions ago, is now stated to be not much 
more than a third. 


WHERE DOES YOUR 
BOOTLACE COME FROM ? 
Beluga of South Kensington 

There are bootlaces and bootlaces. 
The bootlace that any boy can depend 
on when the fate of a football match 
may depend on its stoutness is the 
lace he owes to the Beluga. 

Such laces used, we believe, to be 
called porpoise hide. They really come 
from the hide of the Beluga, or White 
Whale. It is a little hard on the Beluga 
that because it has such a very tough 
hide it shoidd be pursued by Greenland 
whalers to make a schoolboy’s holiday. 

But there it is, and it can only be 
said in defence that if the Beluga were 
not pursued for bootlaces it would be 
hunted for blubber. Nevertheless every 
grateful schoolboy should now go to 
the Natural History Museum to pay 
his respects to the White Whale, a speci¬ 
men of which has been sent there 
by the Government of Greenland. 


A BLOW AT AUNT SALLY 

Aunt Sally the petrol pump may 
presently be shaking in her scarlet shell. 
An electric successor has appeared in 
Manchester, and is pumping petrol with 
a success sufficient to turn Aunt Sally 
green with envy. 

The new electric petrol pump has a 
shining top of glass which acts as a 
container for oil welling up from under¬ 
ground tanks. Therein is the first of the 
pump’s merits, because though a glass 
container may not be a thing of stirring 
beauty, and the inventor may not have 
wanted to make ‘it too ornamental to be 
useful, there is less of it to see than there 
is of Aunt Sally. 

Most of the pump is underground. 
More than that, the electric pump can do 
the work of six Aunt Sallies, so that no 
critic of it can say that it is six of one to 
half a dozen of the other. It pumps any 
one of six kinds of oil from underground 
tanks into the glass container, thus 
enabling the motorist to take his choice. 
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Our Green and Pleasant 
Land 

\¥7hen we sing at the end of 
vv Blake’s Jerusalem that we 
are not going to cease from men¬ 
tal strife 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land 

do we always remember what a 
green land means ? Many of us 
have never lived in any other 
kind of land, and have nothing 
to compare it with. But what a 
glorious thing the most ordinary 
meadow in England would seem 
if we came from the Sahara. We 
take too many things for granted. 

When the wandering Israelites 
thought of the land to which they 
were going they spoke of it as a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 
They had lived in the wild desert 
of Arabia, and they dreamed of 
another kind of land. Indeed, 
they looked for a green and 
pleasant land, for a land that 
flows with milk is a land where 
cattle 'graze, and therefore a 
green land ; and one which 
flows with honey is full of the 
murmur of bees, and therefore a 
land of flowers. 

We have received this green 
and pleasant land, but we must 
not think it will remain as it is 
if we are careless and do not 
value it and love it. England 
is a land rich in meadows and 
flowers, but it may be lost to us. 
The grass will grow wherever a 
chance is given it, but even the 
grass may be lost to us if we do 
not care to have it and if we 
want other things more than our 
green meadows. And we may 
lose our flowers. It is very 
pleasant to gather flowers, but 
to pull up roots in the country¬ 
side is to do a wrong to 
England’s pleasant land. It is 
to take for our own what was 
meant for all our countrymen. 

There is a wonderful forest 
near London, but there are few 
flowers within its glades. Is it 
because if they are found people 
pull up the roots? Why should 
not the East End of London make 
a determined attempt to grow 
flowers in Epping Forest ? 

It was a green and pleasant 
land that Shakespeare loved 
when he walked down the War¬ 
wickshire lanes ; it was a land 
flowing with milk and honey of 
which Milton sang : 

Meadows trim with daisies pied, 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 
and in such scenes Blake saw 
visions and dreamed dreams of 
Jerusalem builded there. 

That is the land we have to 
leave still green and pleasant to 
others. We are to leave it even 
better than w T e found it, more 
green than before, more rich in 
flowers, more filled with beauty 
and peace. It is yours and mine, 
and we must hand it on to those 
who follow us. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Why Tunney Said No 

Qene Tunney, the champion boxer, 
has refused 10,000 dollars. 

Some tobacco manufacturers wanted 
him to sign a statement that " This 
cigarette must be a good cigarette 
because all my friends use it.” 

But Tunney says an athlete cannot 
keep lit unless he gives up tobacco 
and alcohol, and he believes every¬ 
body should keep fit, whether he is 
an athlete or not. To help to adver¬ 
tise tobacco, which he believes to 
be bad for growing boys, seems as 
wrong to Gene Tunney as allowing dirt 
to get into a town’s drinking-water. 

We may not all share his views, but 
we must all admire his principle. 
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The Litter Lout 
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A thousand years of love and care have made 
our country beautiful. This is the gentleman 
who is making it ugly. 

© 

A Brave Way of Spending the 
Holidays 

There is an excellent thing happen¬ 
ing just now. Our young univer¬ 
sity men have been making themselves 
useful in the holidays. Ever since 
the war this habit has_ been grow¬ 
ing among the young men sent to 
universities by parents who have 
strained their resources to do so. 

It would be interesting to know 
where some of the thousands of our 
varsity lads have buried themselves. 
If a roll call were made the answers 
would probably come from engine- 
rooms in ships and factories ; shops in 
big towns; country homes where small 
boys are cramming for examinations; 
hotels in Europe, where travellers are 
glad to have the company and 
guidance of a scholarly and pleasant 
young man harvest fields of Canada. 

Wherever they are they will go back 
all the better and stronger at the end 
of the holidays, for they will have 
been to school in that grandest of 
universities, where pluck and endur¬ 
ance and humility are taught and 
ideals find a place to grow. That 
school is the work-a-day world. 


A Little Fish in the Sea 

^ good friend'of the C.N. has come 
back from an hour by the sea a 
very happy man. He found a fisher¬ 
man netting his fish, gave him sixpence 
for a little plaice, and threw it home 
again. “ So there is a fish in the sea 
that owes its life to me,” he says. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gATHiNG is said to be good for the 
complexion. Makes it look a 
perfect picture : a real water-colour. 

0 

JTifty plumbers have had a day at 
Brighton. Piping times! 

□ 

Jt is said to be impossible to get a really 
young chicken in a restaurant. The 
young chicken knows what to expect if 
it goes there. ' 

□ 

London has a larger floating population 
than any other city. But they do 
not all pay water rates. 

0 

The Foreign Secretary says it is not 
his business to make himself 
disagreeable. It 
takes a general elec¬ 
tion to put him out. 

0 

Uruguay is enlarg¬ 
ing its navy. 

More ' international 
problems! 

□ 

\\T i l l someone 
please invent 
a blue pencil that 
will write without 
breaking ? 

' 0 

A man named 
Butter has won 
four events at a 
sports meeting. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



I H T> 

If the pastry¬ 
cook makes the 
apple-pie bed 


If it is not too 
personal Peter Puck would like to give 
him a pat. 

0 

A company is known by the men it 
keeps. 

0 

A man accused of striking a neighbour 
said he had a perfect right to. do 
so. His left was not so perfect. 

© 

Owain Myvyr of the Gwyneddigion 

Qwen Jones, the Welsh antiquary 
who died just a hundred years 
before the war began, and to whose 
memory a tablet has been unveiled in 
the church of St. Michael, Llanfihangel- 
Glyn-Myvyr, was called by his country¬ 
men Owain Myvyr. 

It was his name in the Welsh tongue, 
for which he had such intense zeal and 
the literature of which he spent his life 
in promoting. But, as the tablet says, 
he is even more loved and remembered 
by the young Welshmen and Welsh¬ 
women of London as one who was a 
wise counsellor and friend and a 
liberal benefactor. He founded what 
all our Welsh friends know as the 
Gwyneddigion Society, and all he 
could spare of his wealth* from charity 
and good works was devoted to the 
monumental work of Welsh Archaeo¬ 
logy which is the most enduring 
memorial of this remarkable man. 


Bread-and-Butter Weeds 

By Our Country Girl 

Derhaps you never knew before 
The reason of the weeds, 
And why they flourish more and 
more 

Though no one sows the seeds ? 

guT Benny Hunt can tell you 
why, 

And Benny must be right, 

So shrewd is Benny’s old blue eye 
And all his hair so white ! 

\S^hen weeds are thick upon the 
land 

As bog flowers in the fen, 

And gardeners want an extra 
hand, 

Their masters hire old Ben. 

JJis spade is bright and thin 
with toil, 

His arms are gnarled and brown, 
And where he digs the kindly soil 
The robins flutter down. 

JJe says God sent the pink 
and rose 

To give our eyes delight, 

The apples and the pears lie 
chose 

For hungry men to bite. " 

JfiiE nettle and the plantain 
seed 

His angels also send, 

Providing work for those in need 
Because He is their friend. 

© 

In Search of an Egg 

By a Traveller in London 

A solitary traveller arrived in 
London the other night, weary 
after a rough sea crossing. She was 
too tired to eat a big meal, and, in any 
case, it was long past dinner-time at 
her little hotel, and she could get 
nothing there. 

So she went out to look for a 
restaurant, and on the way decided 
that what she wanted was a boiled 
egg.. The smaller restaurants were 
shut, but the traveller came to one 
of the biggest restaurants in London, 
with 130 private dining-rooms. She 
asked for a boiled egg. 

The waiter flinched and told the 
other waiters. They pointed out that 
she could have a poached egg, a fried 
egg, or an omelette. When she in¬ 
sisted that a boiled egg was what she 
wanted they had to confess that 
there was not an egg-cup in the 
restaurant. Would she eat it out of 
an ordinary cup ? She would, and 
she did, but she would have liked 
to suggest that at least one of the 
130 -private dining-rooms should be 
kept for people who wished to behave 
in such an extraordinary manner as 
to eat a boiled egg ! 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
’T’he Litter-Lout is to be prosecuted 
1 on his appearance at Hampton 
Court. 

group of old Parsees who met 
Livingstone have sent £50 for 
his birthplace memorial. 

The British shipyards are receiving 
big orders from abroad. 
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By Tunnel Into Canada 


15 NATIONS WRITE 
IT DOWN 

WAR CUT OUT OF 
THEIR POLICY 

One of the Greatest Declarations 
Ever Made in the World 

THE KELLOGG PACT 

The world has taken a big stride toward 
the Millennium of Peace. 

It is possible that we may look for¬ 
ward to the day when the Clock Room 
of the Ouai d’Orsay, the French Foreign 
Office on the banks of the Seine, will 
be visited by pilgrims from all over the 
world as.the scene of the most important 
step yet taken toward banishing war 
from the Earth. 

In this room there was signed by 
fifteen nations a great treaty renouncing 
war as an instrument-of national policy- 
These fifteen nations promise each other 
that they will find peaceful ways of 
getting what they want, or go without it. 

A Simple Idea 

After all the attempts to banish war 
by treaties, after all the elaborate devices 
for securing arbitration, the idea of Mr. 
Kellogg came upon the world with an 
almost cliildlike simplicity. Why not 
just say we will have no tear ? However 
simple it may have seemed to the war 
offices, the idea came almost like a bene¬ 
diction into the minds of the people of 
all nations. We cannot help thinking that 
the feeling of the British Empire has 
been best put by the man who signed for 
the British Government, Lord Cushen- 
dun, who has thus written of this 
weighty document : 

The treaty may not immediately and 
finally banish all war from the Earth, 
but it is the most impressive declaration 
ever made by mankind, and will inspire 
the nations with confident hope such as they 
have never had till now of deliverance at 
last from the sickening abomination of war. 

The Gold Pen 

Mr. Kellogg made a special journey to 
France to sign on behalf of his country ; 
and when he landed at Havre the city 
presented him with a gold pen with 
which to write his name. Dr. Stresemann, 
the German Foreign Minister, made tire 
journey from Berlin, although still 
convalescent after a severe illness. 
Our own Foreign Minister, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, was unfortunately too 
ill to attend, and sent Lord Cushendun 
as his deputy. 

Mr. Kellogg’s first idea was that 
only the six Great Powers, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and, of 
course, America, should be asked to sign 
in the first instance, and that other 
nations should then be asked to give their 
support. Britain, however, asked that 
India and the British Dominions should 
sign at the same time. France wanted 
the nations with whom she had defensive 
alliances to do the same ; and both 
countries desired the inclusion of the 
other nations which had signed the 
Locarno Pact. That is how the number 
of signatories rose from six to fifteen. 

The Rest of the World 

Now that these have signed the other 
nations of the world will be invited to 
agree to do the same. It is particularly 
important, of course, that Russia should 
be included : some people think it would 
have been wiser if she had been invited 
to join in at an earlier stage. 

This agreement among the nations of 
the world to rule out war as a means of 
settling their differences will be a land¬ 
mark in history, but it is clearly only 
a beginning. We cannot hope that 
differences will cease, and if they are 
not to be settled by war other means of 
settling them must be found. The 
universal reign of law is the only way of 
effectually banishing war. 


'T'here is just one point on the long 
frontier between the United States 
and Canada where it is possible to 
travel southward from the Republic to 
the Dominion and that is at the tip of 
the long tongue which Ontario projects 
among the Great Lakes to the base, 
as it were, of the State of Michigan. 

On the northern corner of tile tip 
of this tongue, as far south as the 
latitude of Rome, stands the Canadian 
town of Windsor, and immediately north 
of it, across the river joining Lake 
Huron to Lake Erie, stands the American 
city of Detroit. 

The railway tunnelled this river 
some years ago, and now it is to be 
tunnelled for motor traffic, the first 


Here is an interesting account of how a 
parent bird teaches her young to fly. it 
comes from a workshop. 

ight up in the top corner near the 
window (says our correspondent) 
is a bird's nest, and orders were given 
that it must be left alone. 

I work nearest the nest, and on 
Friday morning I heard a fluttering and 
down fell a little bird a few yards away. 
It could not fly. We tried to quieten it, 
and put it up on a ledge, hoping the 
mother bird would return from her 
travels and take it. She did return, 
twittered to her baby-and it answered. 

When we left at dinner-time the bird 
was still there. When we returned 
another bird was on one of the rafters 


road tunnel between Canada and 
America. The work, actually begun, 
will take two years, and it is estimated 
that the cost of it will be nearly five 
million pounds. 

It is a fitting point for the enterprise, 
seeing that Detroit is the centre of 
file automobile trade. Detroit has a 
million citizens, and recently doubled 
its population in less than ten years, 
all on account of the growth of the 
motoring habit and the genius of 
Henry Ford. 

There will he delightful trips for 
Detroit people through the smiling 
garden of Canada, with its fruit farms 
and myriad lakes, and its reminders 
everywhere of a distant Motherland. 


and our baby had flown to a ledge a 
little way off. Presently the mother 
came twittering and enticed her little 
one to the window-ledge. There it 
stopped. Then she called it and flew 
out. Presently she came back and, 
flying about, taught her baby bird how 
to fly. Slo"wly she taught it, leading 
it to the 'window, and then out and 
away. We all expected her to carry 
her young one off, but she knew better. 

We must give ourselves the pleasure 
of quoting our correspondent’s closing 
words : " We have read your C.N. now 
for years. Everybody in the family 
reads one part or other, and father 
positively reads every word twice, 
judging by the time he keeps it ! ” 


THE ROAD THAT 
FELIX ARNAUD MADE 

A TALE OF CARCASSONNE 

Priest’s Good Deed That 
Reached the Ears of Napoleon 

THROUGH THE GREAT GORGE 

Visitors to Carcassonne who are stand¬ 
ing on the windy ramparts and seeing 
the world spread below them can spy 
out, if they know where to look,the road 
to Limoux. 

They can follow this road a little way 
beyond Limoux to the spot where it 
runs into the gorge of Pierre Lys, and 
again spy out that piece of track which 
an old priest has made immortal. 

He was Felix Arnaud, cure of a ham¬ 
let called St. Martin Lys. It was the 
most poverty-stricken village imagin¬ 
able, lying on the bank of the Aude and 
completely cut off from the neighbouring 
towns. The cure thought a great deal 
about the welfare of his people, and he 
decided that the only thing to improve 
their hard condition was to make a road 
connecting the hamlet with the outside 
world. This meant hewing a track 
through the gorge. 

A Handful of Men 

There was no one to see the thing 
through, as we should say, but the cure. 
He was a true father to his people. “ I 
will show you the way,” said Father 
Arnaud to the villagers when they said 
it could not be done. 

He went out himself to plan the road 
through the gorge where the rocks almost 
meet overhead. In order to see the 
course of the track properly he had to be 
suspended by a rope over the precipice. 

One spring morning a handful of men 
went out with their tools and began 
battering at the fastnesses of the gorge 
of Pierre Lys. For five years, with the 
priest always leading them, often taking 
a hand himself, the villagers toiled in 
the valley. 

At the end of five years the workers 
came face to face with the mass of rock 
which blocks the gorge near Belviannes. 

Beginning of the Tunnel 

“ This is the end (said the men pite-- 
ously), we cannot cut through a rock as 
great as a mountain.” 

" It is not the end (said the cure), but 
the beginning of another stretch. Hew 
through the mountain we will.” 

So saying, the priest tucked up his 
dusty skirts and struck the first blow 
with a pick. 

That was the beginning of the tunnel 
which is now known as the Trou du Cure. 
While the axes were ringing and the 
mines exploding in the rock a mine of 
another kind exploded—the French 
Revolution. 

The cure had to hide out of the way 
for a time, until the Reign of Terror was 
over. Then he returned to his road¬ 
making. A few years more and the 
track leading from St. Martin Lys into 
the wide world was made. 

An Undying Monument 

The news of this achievement came 
to the ears of Napoleon. “ That man 
ought to be a general (he said). What 
a pity he is a priest,” 

The bishop wanted to make Father 
Arnaud a canon in a cathedral town, but 
the cure refused. “ My lord (he said), 
I would not change my little parish for 
all your great bishopric.” 

So they had to leave the great-hearted 
priest alone in his- little hamlet. He 
consented to be made an abbe, and that 
was all. He grew old, and died there, 
watching people go along the road 
through the gorge. 

People go along it now, admiring its 
picturesqueness and beauty. They do 
not know that it is the undying monu¬ 
ment to a humble village priest who was 
carried one day to the churchyard of St. ; 
Martin Lys, the cross of the Legion of 
Honour pinned to his shroud. . 


CLEAN SCOUT AND LITTER LOUT 


Work caused by the Litter Lout at Hampton Court 


Smartening up the Scout camp in the early morning 

We give our artist’s impression of a Litter Lout on page 6. One of these pictures shows his 
work. We commend to him the spirit of the little men in the second picture, who have 
found the secret of holding camp in a field and leaving the field as beautiful as they found it. 

TEACHING THE YOUNG TO FLY 
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IRELAND OLD 
AND NEW 

The Rock of Cashel and 
the Acropolis of Athens 

A WONDERFUL WORD PICTURE 

Dublin this summer has been full of 
visitors. The Tailteann Games, the Irish 
equivalent of the Olympic Games, have 
drawn great crowds to Croke Park, and 
other notable events are taking place 
in September. 

In other directions there has been great 
activity. As in Great Britain, local 
records are being studied and the 
Government is taking steps for the 
protection of local monuments and the 
setting up of a Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. These things are to be 
.made specially attractive to the children, 
for, as one of Ireland’s public men said 
the other day, unless they are kept 
before the young they will fade away. 

The Golden Vale of Tipperary 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, which has done so much to keep 
this historical interest alive, has been 
visiting some-of the ancient monuments 
in Tipperary, including the famous Rock 
of Cashel, ' where King Angus was 
baptised by St. Patrick in 448, a temple- 
fortress which has been compared with 
the' Acropolis of Athens. Both were 
strongholds of religion; both were 
covered with buildings. The Golden 
Vale of Tipperary' is among the richest 
and greenest in the world, and, comparing 
the Irish . Rock of Cashel with _ the 
Athenian Acropolis, Sir J. P. Maliaffy 
has written that “ both places were the 
noblest homes of religions which civil¬ 
ised, humanised, and exalted the 
human race, and if the Irish Acropolis 
is left in dim obscurity' by the his¬ 
torical splendour of the Parthenon, on 
the other hand the gods of the Athenian 
stronghold have faded out before the 
moral greatness of the faith preached 
from the Rock of Cashel.” 

Tipperary teems with history, but it 
still awaits its historian. 


OLD MEN OF CHEDDAR 
A Mysterious Red 
THE OLDEST INHABITED 
DWELLING IN ENGLAND 

New fame has lighted on the Cheddar 
Caves of Somersetshire, which to 
antiquaries were already as famous as 
old Cheddar cheese. 

The most recent discoveries recorded 
by Mr. R. F. Parry and Air. J. A. Davies 
of Bristol show that one of these caves 
is perhaps the oldest inhabited dwelling 
in England. Men lived in it ten thousand 
y'ears ago. 

Gough’s Cave is the one that has been 
most carefully' dug. In it were found 
two skulls, one of a three-year-old child 
and the other of a man about twenty, 
and the shapes are very nearly the same 
as those of the famous Cro-Magnon race 
which flourished in the time of the 
Reindeer Men in the French valley of 
the Dordogne. 

There are some differences. Perhaps 
the Cheddar cave-dwellers were two 
thousand or more years later, the 
descendants of the first French emi¬ 
grants. But they worked with the same 
flint tools, and among the relics of 
their occupation which have been found 
is a mysterious rod, made from the 
smoothed antler of a reindeer, with a 
hole at one end and rude regular scratcli- 
ings engraved on it. Some authorities 
think the rods were used in the priestly 
ceremonies of the cave-dwellers. 

Not only' were the Cheddar caves 
occupied all those thousands of years 
ago, but -within living memory a family 
lived in one of them. Such is the power 
of tradition. Bones of oxen, reindeer, 
wolves," and the Arctic fox have been 
found among the remains. 


The Childrejfs Newspaper 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


PETER PUCK CALLING 



Hungary is raising her school-leaving- 
age from 14 to 16. 

A lost golf ball was found in a lark’s 
nest in a field at Harrow. 

There was a loss of /hoi, 705 on the 
Nottinghamshire coalfield during June 
and July. . 

A stoat was found sitting on a table 
which had been set for luncheon at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 

The Bishop of Southwark has raised 
/ioo.ooo for building twenty new 
churches and enlarging five old ones. 

The Chinese Government has issued 
regulations prohibiting the use of to¬ 
bacco and alcohol by all under twenty. 

Hens and Ultra-Violet Raya 

It is declared from Vancouver that 
hens double their egg production when 
helped with ultra-violet rays. 

Holding Up the Leaning Tower 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa is to have 
its foundations strengthened with con¬ 
crete by an English company. 

£45 Moro 

Another gift has been made, this time 
of -£45, to the fund that is to be saved 
to help to pay off the National Debt. 

Two Days Nearer London 

Sydney and Melbourne will be two 
days nearer London by post when the 
new aeroplane service starts next April. 

One Hour in a Subway 

Between five and six o’clock one 
evening 2500 people used the subway 
at the Blackfriars end of the Thames 
Embankment. 

2000 Cats 

As there is no piper to get rid of 
the plague of rats at Lc Havre 2000 
cats have been added to the municipal 
pay-roll. 

More Country for London 

The Corporation of London has 
bought 34 more acres of land in the 
midst of Burnham Beeches for the use 
of the public. 

The National Gallery 

On the eleventh of November next 
Sir Charles Holmes retires from the 
directorship of the National Gallery' arid 
Mr. A. M. Daniel succeeds him. 

Time In Bombay 

Much confusion is caused in Bombay 
by the fact that the clocks keep munici¬ 
pal time, which is 39 minutes behind 
Indian standard time. 

Artistic Electric Standards 

The Electricity Commissioners have 
called upon a Royal Academician to 
design a standard for carrying electric 
wires above ground. 

A Good Year’s Work 

The National Trust last year acquired 
more places of historic interest and 
natural beauty than in any other year 
of its existence. 


A FOUR-MILE RAILWAY 

We have heard a great deal since the 
war about railway amalgamation, but 
not all the little railway companies have 
been absorbed by the big ones. 

In Northumberland there is a com¬ 
pany which owns a railway four miles 
and a half long. It runs from the main 
line of the L.N.E.R. at Chathill to Sea 
Houses on the coast, just south of the 
Fame Islands. It is called the North 
Sunderland Railway because it runs 
through a village of that name. 

Though the railway has three stations 
it has only one stationmaster, one clerk, 
and two porters. It has only one railway 
engine, called the Bamburgh .after the 
ancient castle farther up the coast, and 
it makes six daily journeys each way. 

The railway, in spite of severe motor 
competition, manages to pay expenses, 
and it may come into its own before 
long, for there is a harbour improve-, 
ment scheme for Sea Houses and both 
Sea Houses and Bamburgh are growing 
watering-places. 


Going to School 

Today (said Peter Puck) I shall give 
a little talk on going to school. 

Some people do not approve of 
school, but where else could children 
be left ? The Zoological Gardens will 
only accept rare 
creatures, and 
children are as 
common as spar¬ 
rows. They might 
be warehoused, of 
course, but then 
there is danger of 
moth. As for using 
the Parcels Office 
at Charing Cross, that presents a graver 
danger still. Mother would come bust¬ 
ling in one day, all smiles, and say, " I 
have come for a parcel I left here about 
three weeks ago, a little boy upholstered 
in grey flannel.” 

” Ticket, please,” the attendant would 
reply coldly. 

“ Dear me! ’’ Mother would exclaim as 
she rummaged in her bag. “ Where can 
it be ? Really, I seem to have lost it.” 

“ I can’t hand him over without the 
ticket. Mum,” the man would grumble. 

Trouble About a Ticket 

“But I could identify him in a 
minute,” Mother would protest. “ He 
has two legs, two arms, and such blue 
eyes.” 

" If his eyes were pink with yellow' 
stripes you couldn’t have him, not 
without the ticket,” the man w r ould 
retort. 

" But I tell you I have lost it ! ” 
Mother would cry. " All the other 
children are coming back from school, 
and it is his birthday, and 1 must get 
him out! ” 

“ Rules is rules,” the man W'ould 
reply stolidly. 

“ I should like to know what Mussolini 
would say to it ! ” Mother W'ould ex¬ 
claim, and she would walk away as if 
she did not mind ; but, of course, she 
would cry directly she got into the 
taxi—all alone. 

On Choosing a School 

Rather than risk such tragedy I 
advise my young friends to insist on 
being sent to school. In choosing a 
school there are three important points 
to consider : 

1. The food 

2. The colours 

3. The Head 

It is really better to reverse the usual 
process and send your younger brothers 
or sisters to school first. You probably 
have one or two whom you do not 
value much, and they should each be 
sent to separate schools. The school 
which produces the greatest increase in 
waist measurement will be the school 
for you. 

The Best Colours for Boys 

The school colours are too often over¬ 
looked, with very sad results. I know 
one boy who had to leave without a 
term's notice and pay full fees because 
his mother could not bear a salmon pink 
cap on his auburn curls. Look before 
you leap. Stout boys should never 
wear periwinkle or mavis blue, and the 
best school for them is one whose colours 
are dark brown, gunmetal, or elephant 
grey. A fair boy can w'ear beige, sun¬ 
burn, and lettuce. His dark brother 
looks his best in petunia or flamingo. 
The same applies to girls. 

The Head must be considered next. 
If a woman, she should be one who has 
played hockey for England. If a man, 
he must be a Double Blue. In after 
years you will glory in boasting that 
you have been whacked by a man w'ho 
stroked Cambridge. 

Having chosen your school, attention 
must next be paid to the school outfit. 

This should consist of : 

1. A tin-opener 

2. A jam spoon 

The list might be enlarged, and, indeed, 
parents will probably insist upon adding 
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AN EARWIG ON 
THE WING 

The Little Flyer 
By Night 

AN INSECT MYSTERY 

A famous naturalist has been writing 
that many scientists “ do not believe 
that earwigs can fly ” in spite of their 
possession of wings. 

A grown-up reader of the C.N. hastens 
anxiously to modify the effect of this- 
observation. He once lived in a country 
house deeply mantled with ivy, which , 
served as a Jacob’s ladder to countless 
swarms of earwigs. They were in his 
books, his bed, and his bath; they w r ere 
in his food and clothes ; they w'ere in 
the car and under the carpet; they 
arrayed themselves as mosaics oh the 
ceilings of the rooms. 

Late one hot night the insect-haunted 
man was sitting with his study door open 
to the garden when suddenly something 
plumped on to his manuscript. It was 
an earwig w'hich had flowm in from the 
outer dark, and there it was before him 
with wings spread in full sail—broad, 
rounded, wonderful wings. 

The Earwig’s Toilet 

The insect began to furl its sails. The 
back of the body was turned upward 
to bring the forceps into play, and each 
wing was folded and tucked beneath its 
horny covering by their aid, helped, 
no doubt, by a natural tendency of the 
membranes to contract as the wings were 
reduced fold upon fold. 

When all was complete the wing-cases 
closed tightly over the wings, and an 
important and powerful-looking, insect 
became an insignificant earwig, which, 
rounded off its toilet by running its 
legs between its jaws and smoothing 
itself over with the nicest care. 

Do earwigs fly indeed! There are 
people as sceptical about house crickets 
flying. The same C.N. friend has seen 
rooms almost darkened by flying crickets, 
gliding, dashing, and crashing, while 
multitudes hidden below split the air 
with their chirrups. 

How often do crickets fly, and why ? 
Is it that, like foreign birds, they are 
seized at times with a passion for migra¬ 
tion, a yearning to return to a home of 
which a memory is born in them, an 
ambition to conquer a new world and 
become the Alexanders of their tribe ? 
We do not know. 


Continued Irom the previous column 

clothes and brushes, but the two items 
I have mentioned are the only essential 
ones from your point of view. 

On arrival at school you will surprise 
the masters ; but do not be cast down. 
Schoolmasters are always surprised at 
the number of things a new boy does not 
know, and each generation of new boys 
knows less than the last. As a school¬ 
master grows older his eyebrows rise 
so high that at last they climb over the 
top of his head and glide down the back' 
of his neck, all through his amazement 
at the ignorance of little boys. 

They are rather pathetic men, these 
schoolmasters, with their wistful hope 
of teaching boys something some day, 
and a kind-hearted boy vyill humour 
them as much as possible. 

But he must not let pity or anything 
else interfere with serious work. He 
wants to be a credit to his parents, his 
school, and one day his country, and 
a time may come when he has to say 
firmly but kindly : 

“ No, sir, I have not done that problem 
(or learned that verb, or drawn that map, 
as the case may be). I must remind 
you, sir, that I came here to learn soccer 
and cricket, not to trifle.” 

A boy who takes that line will one 
day. make his mark in the world—even 
if at the moment a ruler makes its mark 
on him. 
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THE DOG THAT KNEW 
WHAT TO DO 

A Sight for a Car in a 
Devonshire Lane 

THE WAY THROUGH A FLOCK 
OF SHEEP 

- By a Friend o? the C.N. , 

A friend of the C.N. the other day was 
driving a car down a winding Devon¬ 
shire lane. Suddenly there came a 
sharp turn, and she spied ahead a flock 
of sheep. The lane was grey with them 
as far as she could see. 

Behind the sheep walked a man with a 
sheepdog at his heels. 

The lady pulled up, wondering what 
to do. There was no room to turn. She 
only heard the man say one word to the 
dog, but immediately he trotted ahead 
and began to separate the sheep. 

To her amazement the driver of the 
car saw a lane opening for her. The dog 
left one line of sheep on either side and 
drove the rest on. The car went slowly 
down through the double rank of sheep. 
There was no flurry. Before the sheep 
knew where they were some were in file 
at the lane side, some running on. 
After many minutes of slow driving the 
car had passed through the whole flock. 

A Pleasant Memory 

The shepherd had walked behind the 
car. When the dog’s work was finished 
he ran to him, wagging his stump of a tail 
and looking up as if to say, “ Well, was 
that all right ? " The lady stopped the 
car to thank the man. “ Nay,” said he, 
” I must thank you. There are quite a 
lot of car drivers about who would just 
have pushed their way through.” 

She offered the dog a biscuit from her 
lunch box. He refused it, looking at his 
master. 

“ We have trained him never to take 
anything from a stranger,” explained 
the shepherd, and he took the biscuit 
and gave it to the dog himself. He ate 
it eagerly, but would not look at anyone 
save his master. 

After a few more words the lady drove 
on, carrying with her a pleasant memory 
which she will not soon forget. 

LASSIE AND THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES 

A Pensioner of New Zealand 

In North Island, New Zealand, an 
aged horse named Lassie is living in 
restful quietude on a farm, an honoured 
pensioner, after a life spent in carrying 
preachers to their services of worship 
through districts often inaccessible to 
wheeled conveyances. 

The Rev. W. G. Oram, now of Gawler, 
South Australia, sends us an account 
of this' clever horse. Bred in the North 
Island, she was bought, when she was 
about three years old, specially for the 
use of preachers, and for twelve years 
she carried them more than 20,000 
miles over rough roads to outlying 
places when in wet winters driving was 
out of the question. 

There were seven small churches to 
be visited each month. With a horse- 
rug for Lassie at night, an oiled canvas 
coat for the rider in the event of rain, 
extra clothes, •» and a few books, the 
preacher set out. On many occasions 
in the night the rider had no know¬ 
ledge of the way, but Lassie always 
knew, and over and over again she 
stopped at some gate familiar to her, 
perhaps not exactly the one the rider 
was making for, yet always one where 
a welcome was assured. 

Though the ocean is now between him 
and Lassie in her honourable retirement, 
the master she serv.ed so faithfully 
feels he ought to pay a tribute to her 
fidelity and intelligence, and the C.N. 
is glad to give him the opportunity. 


The whales Come 
Sailing In 

The set of warm currents of water 
has had the usual effect of bringing 
numbers of the whale family to our 
summer shores. 

A grampus turned up, fierce and 
destructive, in the nets of a Brighton 
trawler, and larger whales have occa¬ 
sioned the familiar deep-sea cry of 
“ There she blows ! ” at more than one 
place along the coast. 

We are unlikely, however, to see a 
repetition of the astonishing spectacle 
of a 15-foot whale travelling alive by 
motor-lorry along the Great North 
Road, as we did two years ago, or of 
the appearance of a school of rare 
whales such as turned up last year at 
Dornoch Firth. 

A First-Class Problem 

A whale, once caught, is no longer 
Leviathan of the deep, but a first-class 
problem for those who have to reduce 
its blubber to oil, its flesh to chicken 
meal, .and its bones to fertilisers for the 
soil. The task is rather like dissecting 
a small mountain. The museum 
authorities were seven months in secur¬ 
ing the skeletons of the Dornoch 
whales, and they had no misadventures. 

In that they were more fortunate 
than one of their scientific predecessors, 
who had to dissect an 8o-foot sperm 
whale where it lay on the shore. When 
the masses of blubber had been removed 
he harnessed horses to the ribs and so 
had them pulled away in order to 
expose the interior. That done, he 
entered the enormous cavity within to 
examine the colossal heart. While so 
engaged he missed his footing and 
slipped into the aorta, the great artery 
of the heart. 

Rescued From Death 

Just in time he was rescued from death 
by drowning or suffocation. After being 
dragged forth he cut rings out of this 
immense artery, through which the 
blood of the whale courses. He found 
that the diameter was such that he'could 
pass each ring over his head down to 
his feet. 

The whales with which we are most 
familiar, the whalebone whales, have so 
small a swallow that a herring is too 
large to pass down their throat, but the 
sperm whale, which can engulf a boat 
in its mouth, can swallow giant sharks 
as well as the enormous squids frequent¬ 
ing the deep ocean. A writer has just 
been telling of one of these whales which 
swallowed a second Jonah. 

He was a missionary attached to the 
Southern Whaling Fleet, and, a great 
swimmer and diver, he accustomed 
himself to hold his breath for extra¬ 
ordinary periods. One day, while his 
ship was whale-hunting, he fell over¬ 
board, and it was his fate to be swallowed 
by a sperm whale. 

A Second Jonah 

The story goes that the incident was 
witnessed from the boat from which he 
had fallen, and that the sailors at once 
harpooned the whale. Now, a stricken 
whale immediately casts up the con¬ 
tents of its stomach, and this one did so. 
Out came the missionary alive, we are 
told, to reach the surface and be rescued ; 
an adventure indeed, if it is true. 

If the right whale has a small swallow, 
the Layard whale has a gape mysteri¬ 
ously small. Although the animal 
reaches a length of 18 feet, its jaws are 
so formed that it cannot force them 
apart for more than three or four 
inches, and we have not yet found out 
how it obtains the food necessary to 
its great bulk. 


AN EDISON ROOM 

The laboratory in which Edison in¬ 
vented the phonograph and the electric 
lamp has been dismantled and is to be 
erected again in Henry Ford’s museum 
at Dearborn. 


FORGOTTEN AT THE 
DENTIST'S 

A Little Tale From Paris 

By a Correspondent 

An elderly Frenchman named Eugene 
Bagran, living in the suburbs of Paris, 
having been miserable with a painful 
toothache decided to visit his dentist. 

Ushered into a waiting-room, he 
looked at his watch and noted that it 
was seven o’clock, and tried to amuse 
himself by glancing through an illus¬ 
trated newspaper. 

Half an hour passed. His toothache 
had left him. After a further interval 
of a quarter of an hour M. Bagran felt 
impatient, until at last he could wait 
no longer. It was now half-past eight ! 
The pain from his tooth had completely 
disappeared, but he felt annoyed and 
went in search of the dentist. 

He found every room vacant. He 
had been forgotten ! 

Opening a window he called . to the 
doorkeeper, but the guardian of the 
building only rushed, out to find a 
policeman in order to arrest a burglar ! 

Finally, after much ado in sight of an 
imposing row of policemen, the unfor¬ 
tunate patient was able to regain his 
freedom, thanks to the services of a 
locksmith. 

His * toothache no longer tormented 
him, but her had a sinking feeling in his 
stomach, which he was soon able to 
relieve with a hearty dinner. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Where is Chipchase Castle? 

It is near the hamlet of Chipc.hase, six 
miles south-east of Bellingham in Northum¬ 
berland. 

What is the Use of Eyelashes ? 

They are part of the protection for the 
eyes, preventing perspiration and dust from 
entering the eyes and doing damage. 

Why Are Bank Holidays So Called ? 

Because on those days, by special Act 
of Parliament, the banks are allowed to 
close and suspend business. 

Does the Cuckoo Cry “Cuckoo" All 
the Year? 

KNo its note is heard from April to July, | 
tlTc earliest and latest dates being about 
April 21 and July 11. 

Of What is the Matterhorn Composed ? 

This Alpine mountain consists of gneiss 
with an ancient crystalline top of Lias and 
Triassic rocks, the whole, resting on a base of 
Jurassic and Triassic rocks. 

What is the Origin of the Expression . 
A Box on the Ear ? 

Box is merely an old English word for a 
buffet, derived from a - Scandinavian word 
bask, meaning a slap or blow. 

Has the Shade Temperature at Greenwich 

Ever Reached 100 degrees. Fahrenheit ? 

Yes; once. It was on August 9, 1911, 
and was the highest on record. In the 
Sahara Desert the shade temperature some¬ 
times reaches 130. 

Do Bats Sometimes Become Entangled 
in a Person’s Hair? 

Such a thing does occur, but very rarely, 
because the bat is very skilful in dodging 
obstacles. In a room in which threads are 
stretched across in every direction a bat can. 
generally fly about without touching them. 

Why Has the Isle of Man Three Legs in 
Its Arms ? 

These arms date back to very ancient 
times and have.been explained by saying 
that the Isle of Man kneels to England, 
kicks at Scotland, and spurns Ireland. In 
ancient representations, however, the feet 
point in the opposite direction. The real 
origin of the arms appears not to be known. 
Why Though a Boy’s Voice Breaks Does 
a Girl Retain Her Treble Voice? 

' A boy’s voice-box or larynx, when he is 
about 14 or 15, becomes suddenly much 
larger, and as he does not learn at once to 
control it he speaks sometimes in a low 
voice and sometimes in a high one. A girl's 
larynx, on the other hand, does not get 
large suddenly, but grows in proportion to 
the growth of her body, and she is able to 
keep control over its use. 


THE SEA MONSTER 

WONDERS OF CETUS 
THE WHALE 

Watching a Fiery Outburst on 
a Sun 163 Years Ago 

ONE OF THE NEAREST STARS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The great constellation of Cetus, the 
Sea Monster or Whale, .now occupies 
most of the lower half of the south-east 
sky about midnight. 

It may be easily identified by its 
brightest stars, which are arranged below 
and to the right of Jupiter. 

Beta in Cetus, of second magnitude, 
is an immense sun much larger than 
ours, and nearly 4,000,000 times as far 
away, its light taking 62 years to reach us. 

Tau in Cetus is of only fourth magni¬ 
tude and is one of the nearest stars in the 
heavens to us, being but 10L light-years 
distant. It is travelling across the sky, 
toward the north-west, at such a rate 
that in a thousand years Tau will be 
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The chief stars of Cetus 


nearly the apparent width of the Moon 
from where it is now ; this is very rapid " 
when its distance, 667,000 times that 
of our Sun, is taken into account. Tau 
is a sun only about half the size of ours 
and farther advanced in stellar evolu¬ 
tion—in other words, an older sun. 

Theta in Cetus is another elderly 
sun, but much larger, radiating about 
three times as much light as our Sun, 
and is 2,100,000 times as far, its light 
taking 32 J years to reach us. 

Gamma in Cetus, south-west of Jupi¬ 
ter, is composed of two suns, one of 
third magnitude and the other of nearly 
seventh ; a powerful telescope is neces¬ 
sary to show.them separated. They are 
67 light-years distant from us and both 
speeding in the same-direction in space, 
toward the south-west. 

Alpha in Cetus is a bright third- 
magnitudd star some way below Jupiter 
at present. Alpha is a great sun radiating 
nearly 200 times the light of ours, but 
being 9,400,000 times as far away 
accounts for it appearing so small ; 
its light has been 148 years reaching us. 

The Marvels of Mira 

The marvellous stellar gem of Cetus 
is Mira, or Omicron Ceti, a star that 
fades from sight for about six months, 
decreasing to below ninth magnitude ; 
it then reappears, and in the course of a 
couple of months increases from sixth 
to third, or even second magnitude 
occasionally, remaining at its brightest 
for about three weeks. Mira then slowly 
drops to invisibility and in about three 
months vanishes from naked-eye visi¬ 
bility. About 330 days elapse between 
maxima and maxima, but the period 
varies, just as its degree of brilliance 
does, indicating that what takes place 
is either some terrific conflagration or a 
periodic swelling of the entire sphere of 
rarefied but scorching gas. 

This sphere averages some 250 million 
miles in diameter and so would extend 
over more than half the sky if it were as 
near to us as our Sun ; but fortunately 
it is 10J million times as far away. 

Mira should now be near its brightest 
for this year and so should be easily 
found, but its present outburst occurred 
163 years ago, Mira’s light, recording 
the event, having taken this time to 
reach us, although the flaming incan¬ 
descent world that revolves round Mira 
was all too well aware of it a few 
minutes afterwards, as we should be 
were it our Sun. G. F. M. 
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THE CAPTIVE OF THE HILLS 

A Serial Story © By T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 20 

The Distant Drum 

r. Bryson’s tired eyes twinkled. 

“ And what are you going to 
tell him, Murdoch ? " 

" Just wait and see,” said Mur¬ 
doch ; and then the tall Scot, 
facing the big savage across the 
deep ravine, began to talk. He did 
not raise his voice but spoke very 
slowly and distinctly in Kasoro's 
own language, and the effect on 
that gentleman was startling. His 
eyes glared, his face went an almost 
ashen colour, and at last he gave a 
roar of anger, and up shot his great 
broad-bladed spear. 

But Mr. Bryson was watching, 
and quick as Kasoro was he was 
quicker. His rifle crashed, and the 
heavy bullet struck the blade of 
the spear with a force that knocked 
it spinning out of the great chief’s 
hand, and at the same time gave 
his arm a jar that half paralysed it. 

For a second or two Kasoro stood 
staring at the two white men, while 
his lips worked but no sound came 
from them ; then lie swung round 
and fairly leapt away. 

“ I wish you'd tell me what you 
said to him, Murdoch,” remarked 
Mr. Bryson. 

Murdoch grinned. 

“ Oh, among other things that 
the devils in the forest were gentle¬ 
men compared with him. That 
annoyed him quite a lot. Then 
I told him that we had smashed up 
his Sacred Shelf and finished his 
luck, and that scared him. ' But 
what put the hat on it was when l 
said that my chief reason for 
escaping whs that he was so ugly it 
gave me a pain to look at him.” 

In spite of their utter weariness 
Mr.' Bryson and Bart burst out 
laughing. 

“ You certainly made the most 
of your opportunity, Murdoch,” 
chuckled Mr. Bryson. " It’s just as 
well we are not going to meet 
Master Kasoro again.” 

All the fun faded out of Mur¬ 
doch’s freckled face. 

” Yes,” he said quietly, “ but 
how are we going to get back with¬ 
out passing his kraal ? I don’t 
know of any other way, for we cer- - 
tainly can't climb those ”—pointing 
to the huge snow mountains which 
barred the way to the East. 

Mr. Bryson shrugged his shoulders. 

" Sufficient unto the day- 

he quoted. “ I’d rather climb those 
mountains than go within fifty 
miles of Kasoro, for if that gentle¬ 
man ever gets his hands on us again 
there won’t be any question of 
ransom.” 

Bart shuddered slightly, for he 
knew enough about African natives 
to be certain that his father was 
right, and that if they fell into 
Kasoro’s power their end would be 
slow and sticky. At all costs they 
must find some way round. He 
decided to change the subject. 

“ At any rate, we’re all right for 
the night,” he said. “ Hadn't we 
better camp ? We shall feel more 
like making plans in the morning.” 

“ That’s the brightest remark 
you’ve made today, Bart,” said 
Murdoch. ” I see Norcross hasn’t 
waited for orders. He’s asleep 
already.” He pointed to Roger, 
who had dropped flat on the ground 
and lay sound asleep. Though Bart 
had no reason to like Roger he was 
sorry for him, and, getting a blan¬ 
ket from one of the boys, he laid it 
on the ground and rolled Roger on 
to it. Roger was so utterly done 
that even this did not wake him. 

Then Forty and Aruki collected 
wood and made a fire and Bart 
helped to brew hot coffee, which 
was wonderfully refreshing. 

" Are we safe here ? ” asked Mr. 
Bryson doubtfully. 

“ We’re all right,” said Murdoch. 

" The niggers can’t cross that gorge 
without a bridge.” 

“Suppose they make one? Kasoro 
wouldn’t stick at much to get us.” 


Murdoch nodded. “ Yes; we 
shall have .to set a guard.” 

Forty spoke. 

“ Me make him guard two hour.” 
He held up two fingers. “ Aruki, 
him watch two hour,. den Baas 
Bryson.” 

“ You’re a brick, Forty,” said 
Murdoch. “ Your suggestion is 
apprpved.” 

Forty grinned broadly, picked up 
his gun, and sat himself on a rock. 
As for the rest, they hardly waited 
to spread their blankets. In five 
minutes they were all asleep. 

Bart was roused by his father at 
four in the morning. 

“ Your turn now, Bart. All 
quiet up to date.” 

Bart got up and stretched. Fie 
was sore all over ; but eight hours’ 
sleep had done him a power of good 
and he was his own man again. He 
took up his post, and his father 
lay down. 

At this height there were no mos¬ 
quitoes and the canyon was silent as 
a vault. The moon was up, but 
the deep defile lay in dark shadow. 
Bart kept a close watch on the far 
side of the gorge,, but could not 
hear or see anything of their ene¬ 
mies. Time passed slowly, but at 
last a rosy glow shone on the tall 
snow -peaks to the east. The light 
strengthened, and Bart was just 
about to get up to start up the fire 
for breakfast when a curious sound 
came throbbing through the dawn. 
It was very far away, but there 
was no mistaking it for anything 
but the beat of a drum. Bart 
shivered in the morning chill, and 
sat listening until the uncanny 
booming died away. 

As he rebuilt tire fire Murdoch 
woke and Bart told him of the 
drums. 

“ Some of the beggars are laying 
for us ahead,” he remarked glumly. 

“ Don’t say anything about it 
to the rest,” said Murdoch. ” It’s 
no use worrying them.” 

Bart nodded. 

” I’ll keep mum. Things are bad 
enough as it is.” 

“ They are a bit awkward,” 
allowed Murdoch, ” and the worst 
is that we are in absolutely un¬ 
known country. Not even Aruki 
knows whether there’s any way 
out to the north.” 

“ Dad wants to go east,” said 
Bart. 

“ We can’t,” said Murdoch curtly. 
" Even you and I couldn't climb 
those mountains, and as for the 
boys they’d simply curl up and 
die. The range runs to fifteen 
thousand feet or more, and is one 
huge mass of cliffs and glaciers. 
Our only hope is to find a way 
out to the north.” 

" The sooner the better,” said 
Bart, “ for we’re precious short 
of grub.” • 

” You’re right, Bart,” said Mr. 
Bryson as he came into the ring of 
firelight. “ We shall have to go 
on rations, and push on at once.” 

An hour later all was ready for 
the start—all except Roger, who 
savagely vowed that he could not 
get his boots on. Bart looked at 
Roger’s feet and found them badly 
blistered. The good Forty came 
to the rescue. “ Me. make him 
boots,” he said, and, getting some 
strips of leather from one of the 
packs, he greased the blisters then 
bound the strips round Roger’s feet. 

. Roger did not give him so much 
as a ” Thank you.” And the odd 
thing was that he seemed to think 
it was all Bart’s fault. 

" It was you let me in for this,” 
he vowed as he limped alongside. 
” Just wait till we get out, that's all.” 

CHAPTER 21 
The Monster in the Tree 
’"The ravine grew narrower; it 
wound away, to the north, then, 
just as Bart had pretty well made 
up his mind that it was going to 
end up in| an unscalable cliff, it 
dipped sharply, and the party 
walked out into the open once 
more. To the right the cliffs curved 


eastward, towering against the 
blazing blue sky, but to the left the 
ground dropped away into another 
great valley. 

A valley very different from 
the last, for it was all one mighty 
forest which ran far up the opposite 
slope until it changed to low bush 
then to bare turf, and in the end 
to huge terraces of bare rock which 
climbed up and up toward the 
giant crests of the Mountains of 
the Moon. 

- “ In Africa always something 
new,” quoted Mr. Bryson as he 
gazed at the magnificent scene. 
“ Well, Murdoch, what do we do ? ” 

Murdoch did not hesitate. 

“ Go north, Bryson, for the valley 
slopes that way. We shall find 
a stream at the bottom, and if 
we follow that it will take us back 
to lower ground.” 

“ Hobson’s choice," said Mr. 
Bryson with a smile. “ We 
certainly can’t go south or east. 
All the same, I don’t like the 
look of this bush. What about 
keeping close under the cliff to the 
left ? ” 

“No water,” said Murdoch. “ We 
must make for the river.” 

They made for the river, but it 
was very bad travelling. Most 
of the African bush is full of native 
paths, but here there w ere no paths 
except game trails, while the 
undergrowth was so thick that 
often they had to chop their way 
through it. It was past midday 
before they reached the bottom, 
but there was the stream just 
as Murdoch had prophesied, as 
clear and cool as a Scottish moun¬ 
tain burn, and, like a burn, swarm¬ 
ing with fish. 

In two minutes Bart had got 
hook and line out of his pocket 
and cut a long, thin cane for a 
rod. Forty found some white 
grubs under the bark of a dead 
tree, and soon Bart was pulling 
out fish as fast as he could bait. 
They were a sort of snow trout, 
small but very good eating. 

Mr. Bryson was very pleased. 
" We shan’t starve, at any rate. 
Murdoch, what do you say to 
camping here until tomorrow, 
giving the boys a rest and catching 
fish enough for a couple of days ? ” 

“ Just what I was going to 
suggest,” said Murdoch. “ I could 
do with forty winks this afternoon.” 

" And I’ll fish,” said Bart. 
" Roger, would you like to take the 
rod for a bit ? ” 

“ No,” said Roger rudely. " I’m 
going to sleep." 

He lay down, and Bart went on 
fishing, while Forty found fresh 
bait. Bart noticed that the boys 
sat close together by the fire. He 
pointed this out to Forty. 

“ Dem niggers scared,” said Forty 
briefly. “ Dem say dem debbil men 
lib here." 

Before You Go 
Back to School 

The holidays are nearly over 
now and perhaps you are won¬ 
dering what to do next ? Get 
mother to buy you the Septem¬ 
ber issue of LITTLE FOLKS. 

You will find many fine features 
in this delightful magazine to 
amuse you. It is packed with 
splendid stories and interesting 
articles that will give you 
many happy hours. 



Bart was surprised. “Why there’s 
not a trace of any natives,” he 
declared. 

Forty looked mysterious. " Dey 
tell dem debbil men lib in trees.” . 

“ Twaddle ! ” laughed Bart, as 
he pulled a flapping half-pounder 
out of the pool, killed it, and added 
it to the pile on the bank. 

In two hours he had as many fish 
as they wanted ; feeling very tired, 
he slung his hammock and got into 
it. He was asleep in a minute, and 
when he woke the sun was setting 
and the glade in which they were 
camped lay in a sort of green dusk. 
Forty was busy at the fire, grilling 
fish and making coffee ; Murdoch 
and Mr. Bryson were still asleep. 

Bart slipped out of his hammock 
and went across to Forty. 

“ Where is Baas Norcross ? ’’ he 
asked. 

" Him go off wid him gun," was 
the answer. 

“ Gone off ! ” exclaimed Bart. 
“ You let him go off in the bush ? ” 

“ No good me talk him," an¬ 
swered Forty sulkily. “ Him say- 
dirty nigger.” 

“ But he'll be lost. When did he 
leave ? Which way did he go ? ” 

“ Him no go long. Him go up 
dat way,” pointing up-stream. 

Bart hurried after. The tracks 
of Roger’s bandaged feet were 
plain in the soft ground, and he had 
no difficulty in following them. 
Bart was very uneasy, for he and 
Murdoch had noticed "leopard spoor 
on their way down the hill, and the 
leopard is the most dangerous of all 
the cat tribe. 

The tracks led along the bank of 
the stream. The light was failing 
fast; they were so near the 
Equator that there was hardly 'any 
twilight. Less than half an hour 
after the sun is down it is pitch 
dark. A few hundred yards above 
the camp Bart came to a grove of 
great trees. They towered up to an 
immense height out of the black, 
sticky soil, and the foliage was so 
thick that there was hardly' any 
undergrowth. The ground here was 
flat and the stream ran sluggishly 
between high banks. It was a 
strangely gloomy spot, and Bart 
felt an unpleasant shiver run down 
his spine. 

Then all of a sudden he saw 
Roger. He was standing some fifty- 
paces away at the foot of one of the 
huge trees, staring up into it. 

Bart’ wondered what he was 
doing. He was just going to call to 
him when Roger raised his rifle to 
his shoulder and took deliberate 
aim at something in the tree which 
Bart could not see. 

“ A leopard,” said Bart to him¬ 
self, and began to steal forward. 
He did not dare to shout for fear of 
spoiling Roger's aim. 

Roger’s finger tightened on the 
trigger, and in the gloom a flash of 
flame darted from the muzzle of the 
rifle. As the sharp report crashed 
away among the tree trunks there 
followed the most appalling roar, 
a roar utterly unlike that of a leo¬ 
pard—unlike anything Bart had 
ever heard, and full of demoniacal 
fury. Branches rattled and swung, 
and Roger, uttering a cry of terror, 
dropped his rifle, turned and ran 
for dear life. Next instant a mon¬ 
strous form dropped heavily to the 
ground on the very spot where 
Roger had stood the moment before. 

At first Bart thought it was a 
huge hairy man, and there flashed 
through his mind what the boys 
had said about “ debbils what lib 
in trees.” But as the monster 
dropped on all fours and came after 
Roger at a sort of clumsy gallop 
Bart knew better. This was a 
gorilla, greatest and most powerful 
of apes, and also the most dan¬ 
gerous when molested. 

Clumsy as it looked it ran far 
faster then Roger, and Bart knew 
that the only chance of saving his 
life was to shoot the gorilla dead. 

It was not until he raised his 
weapon to his shoulder that he 
realised that in his hurry- Tie had 
picked up Forty’s double-barrelled 
gun instead of his own rifle. The 
charges of shot with which it was 
loaded would have about as much 
effect on the gorilla as a pea from a 
pea-shooter. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Comrades in the 
Jungle 

TNressed in khaki, with thick 
leggings and puttees over 
the tops of his boots to keep 
away the leeches. Captain Hague 
was striding along the plains of 
Ceylon one early morning. 

, Behind him followed his native 
servants carrying his guns and 
baggage, dressed in little, short, 
white skirts, their hair well 
scraped back and oiled and tied 
in a bun at the, back of their 
necks, their teeth stained crimson 
with the chewing of betel leaves.. 
The company was wading 
through the jungle, a tangled 
undergrowth of all manner of 
weeds, low bushes, and rambling 
rich green vegetation, with path¬ 
way’s used by- natives cut through 
it here and there.' 

The captain was hunting. 
He was on the look-out for big 
game, bear, and leopard, though 
up till then he had only had a 
shot now and again at crocodiles 
lying like half-submerged logs in 
the shallows of the lovely river. 

" Not a piece of spotted fur 
to be seen,” said the Captain in 
a pet. “ I should have done bet¬ 
ter if I had gone to the jungle- 
folk in the clearing for a guide.” 

“ Sahib, would the jungle- 
folk have guided you ? ” re¬ 
turned the coolie next to him. 
“ For hundreds of years they 
have lived in the forest, till they 
are like wild animals themselves. 
They know the talk of beast and 
bird and have power over them.” 

At that moment the party 
came to a spot where two paths 
met; in the midst stood a 
cluster of quaint, squat trees 
with silvery bark and slender 
trunks, a slab of dark grey rock 
beyond. But was it rock ? It 
moved as they- approached—the 
big game which they- sought, 
but too big, a wild elephant. 

Captain Hague raised his rifle, 
but just at the critical moment 
one of the. natives jogged his 
elbow and the shot went wide. 
In a flash the elephant hurled 
himself upon the group. 

Like a coil of a python his 
trunk encircled the English¬ 
man’s body-. Hague gave him¬ 
self up for lost in that terrible 
moment, when out of the shadow 
of the trees came a little, bent 
man with a long, grey beard 
that seemed part and parcel of 
the wild growth around. He 
touched the enraged monster 
and said something to it. 

The stranglehold relaxed, 
abated altogether ; the elephant 
seemed to think better of his 
grievance, turned, and rolled 
grumbling away. 

“ Do not shoot; the brute 
spared me ! ” said Captain 
Hague, as the natives clustered 
round him. “ What did the old 
man say to the elephant ? ” 

“ Sahib, he was a Veddah, one 
of the jungle-folk. What the 
old man said was this: ‘Big 
brother, let thy wrath be turned 
aside. Other guns are aimed at 
thee from the thicket. It is not 
worth thy while to destroy- the 
stranger!'” 
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THE BRAN TUB 

How Old Was He ? 

A N old gentleman who was asked 
his age refused the infonnation 
hut, being fond of posers himself, he 
replied by saying, “ 1 remember the 
time when, by multiplying my age 
by my age it gave the year in which 
I was bom.” 

How old Was he ? Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Springbok 

Ihe Springbok is a South African 
gazelle. It is about 30 inches high, 
•vith cinnamon-yellow hair, a white 
stripe along the back, and dark 
brown streaks along the flanks. At 
one time vast herds of springbok 
roamed in South Africa, but they are 
not so plentiful now. Its name 
comes from its habit of suddenly 
bounding in the air when running. 
The springbok has become a symbol 
for South Africa in the same way that 
the kangaroo represents Australia. 

What Is It ? 

My first is in handle, but not in 
blade, 

My second is in mistress, but not in 
maid, 

My third is in letter, but not in post, 
My fourth is in pepper, but not in 
ghost, 

My fifth is in inkstand, but not in pen, 
My sixth is in chicken and also in hen, 
My seventh’s in garden, but not in 
field, 

My eighth is in handie, but not in 
wield, 

My ninth is in atlas and also in map, 
My tenth is in bonnet, but not in cap, 
My eleventh’s in schedule and also in 
deed. 

My whole 1 shall offer to comrades in 
need. Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 44 words or recognised 
abbreviations' hidden in this puz¬ 
zle. . The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



Beading Across. 1. Ornaments. 4. 
Made of oats. 8. A popular fruit. 10. Be¬ 
hold. 12. Slumber. 13. Feet (abbrev.). 
14. More extensive. 10. A professional 
(abbrev.). 17. Devours. 18. American 
animal valued for its fur. 20. To cut into 
small pieces. 22. Tardy. 23. Abund¬ 
ance. 25. The two-toed sloth of Brazil. 
27. Persona) pronoun. 28. Lines on a 
map. 30. Exists. 31. Employers. 32. 
French for of ihe. 33. To glow as with 
llame. 35. Loaded. 33. Little. 

Heading Down. 1. The protuberant 
part of a cask. 2. Indefinite article. 3. 
A seasoning. 4. Musical compositions. 
5. A high mountain. 0. Seventh note of 
scale. 7. The emanation of radium viewed 
as an element. 9. An equal. 11. The 
uncommonly wise. 12. An Indian ante¬ 
lope. 13. Refractory. 15. An anaes¬ 
thetic. 10. Famous Bombay town. 19. 
Weapons. 21. Drink made from . barley 
and other ingredients. 23. A glass bottle. 
24. Famous Flanders river. 23. Custom¬ 
ary. 29. Minerals consisting of metal 
and other substances. 31. Tropical Ameri¬ 
can tree yielding rubber. 33. Defender of 
the Faith (abbrev.). 34. An exclamation. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Mars may 
be seen in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West, 

Venus is in the 
North-West, and 
Jupiter is in the 
East. The picture 
shows the Moon as it will appear look¬ 
ing South at 8 a.m. on September u. 

An Electric Torch for Darning 

An electric torch is very useful when 
one wishes to dam neatly. Stretch 
ihe material over the glass bulb and 
then hold the sides with an elastic 
band. If there is any doubt as to which 
way the strands of the material go 
switch on the light for a few moments 
and everything will be quite clear. 

The glass bulb makes a splendid sur¬ 
face on which to do the darning,, and 
delicate silk materials can be repaired 
in this way with very little trouble. 

How the Galvanic Battery Got it > Name 

The name galvanic battery is now 
used principally for medical bat¬ 
teries. The word comes from Luigi 
Galvani, a famous student of ana¬ 
tomy, who was bom at Bologna in 
1737- He was one of the pioneers in 
electricity, and the word galvano¬ 
meter is from his name. 

Can You Believe Your Eyes ? 

IT is said that seeing is believing, 
but can we always trust our eyes ? 
Look at this and see if you can 
decide which is the longer distance— 
from A to B, or from B to C. No 
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B C 

doubt you will decide that it is a good 
deal longer from B to C than it is 
from A to B. Measure it, and you will 
be surprised' to find that both the 
distances are equal. 

Try this eye test on your friends and 
you will find that theytooaredeceived. 

Ici On Parle Frangais 



La mMaille Le singe Le miroir 
Une belle action merite une medaille. 
Les singes font des bonds prodigieux. 
Madeleine se regarde dans son miroir. 

Ninety-Nine and Ten 

To amuse the children one wet after¬ 
noon Mother was trying them 
with some puzzles. 

“ Here is a simple one which you 
will all be able to do quickly,” she 
said. “ Add ten to 99 so that instead 
of reading more than a hundred the 
answer actually reads less than ten.” 

Strangely enough,it was the youngest 
member of the family who was first 
with the correct answer. What was it ? 

Answer next week 

Things Jnst Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

An Egg-Holder. Here is a little 
device which will be found useful 
when boiling eggs. It is 
made of twisted wire and 
may have almost any 
number of loops, into each 
of which an egg may be 
placed. The whole is 
then immersed in boiling 
water and all the eggs 
may be removed at once 
when they are fully cooked. 

A Bangle Tennis-Ball Bag. This 
new net bag for tennis balls can be 
conveniently 
carried by using 
the ring at the 
top as a bangle, 
as. seen in one 
of the pictures, 

The meshes of 
the net are 
looped over the 
ring in such a 
manner as to allow the net to open 
and close freely. 
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Jacko Helps Trade 

J acko was very fond of his mother. He hardly knew 
what to do with himself when she was laid up in bed 
for a week with a bad cold. 

Belinda came in to help- with the housekeeping, but she took 
good care that the young rascal didn’t get round her. 

“-Not if I know it ! ” she said firmly when. Jacko asked her 
for a jam tart. “ Now then, out of the kitchen ! I’m busy.” 
Jacko ran upstairs, feeling very glum. 

" The place is like a school,” he told Mrs. Jacko. 1 
“ Well, I’m much better today,” said Mrs. Jacko brightly, 
" and perhaps I shall get up tomorrow—especially if my 



“ Mercy on us ! ” exclaimed the nurse 

medicine does me good. Now be a good boy and take this 
prescription along to the chemist’s.” 

Jacko was off like a shot. 

The chemist put on his glasses' to read the prescription. 

“ I’m afraid I shall have to keep you waiting while I make 
it up,” he said. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind waiting,” said Jacko jauntily, “ I’ll 
look after your customers for you.” 

“ I hope you won’t do that,” said the chemist, looking 
alarmed. " Please call me if anybody eomes in.” 

Jacko did nothing of the sort. He was round behind the 
counter in a twinkling as soon as the chemist’s back was turned. 

“ Now for some customers,” he said. And he wasn’t dis¬ 
appointed. A nurse, wheeling a very grand perambulator, 
suddenly stopped outside the shop. 

But the nurse didn’t want to buy anything. She merely 
brought the baby into the shop to be weighed. 

Naturally Jacko was very disappointed. And so was the 
nurse—when the baby had been weighed. 

“ Just fancy, lie’s gone down a pound,” she exclaimed. 
“ It must be the hot weather.” 

“ It doesn’t do to blame the weather for everything,” said 
Jacko, looking very wise. “ Just step on the scales yourself, 
Ma’am, and see if you’ve lost weight too.” 

The nurse hastily popped the baby on to a chair and stepped 
on to the scales. " Mercy on us ! ” she exclaimed. " If I 
haven’t put on nearly a stone ! ” 

Jacko found it difficult to keep a straight face. The young 
rascal had picked up a heavy weight and popped it on the 
weighing-machine while the nurse wasn’t looking. 

“ If you ask me. Ma’am,” he said, “ things are very serious 
indeed. I advise you to give the child some of these crystals, 
three times a day after meals.” And he held up a big bottle 
which was standing on the counter. 

But just at that moment in came the chemist, fairly bristling 
with rage. “ I told you to call me if anybody came in,” he 
said angrily. " What are you, doing with those bath salts ? ” 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The great titmouse lias begun to 
sing again. House sparrows are 
collecting in large numbers. The 
vapourer moth appears. House-flies 
swarm in the w indows of houses. The 
dog-rose casts its leaves. Theberries 
of the yew and elder are ripe. 

Is Your Name Ineson ? 

This rare surname may be a changed 
spelling of Imeson, which is 
really the same name as Emerson 
and Emberson. These all, like 
Amerigo, the name of the man who 
gave his name to the New World, 
are derived from the persona! name 
Amal, which means to work. Ineson 
therefore probably means the son 
of a worker- 


Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


Df MERRYMAN 

Precise 

JJobbie was recovering from an acci¬ 
dent which happened when he 
was climbing a tree. 

“ And did it hurt very much when 
the branch broke ? ” he was asked. 

“ Not at all! It hurt when I 
reached the ground, though,” was 
his reply. 

Trunk-Before-Wicket 

When a t cricket the elephant played 
A “ duck’s egg ” was the score 
that he made. 

“ Though I hate, sir, to trouble you, 
It’s a clear t.-b.-w.,” 

Smiled the umpire. “ You're out, I’m 
afraid l” 

Rather Ambiguous 

“A 11 -, now the rain’s come ! An 
hour’s rain like this will do 
more good in five minutes than a < 
week of it 1 ” 

Despair 

“Tomnny, you can.make a sentence 
J bringing in the word despair, 
can’t you? ” asked the teacher. 

The small pupil, son of motoring 
parents, thought for a time, and then 
replied: 

“ One of our tyres was punctured 
last night, and Father put on de 
spare.” 

Bedtime 



“ W 1IEN stars come out,” the Star¬ 
fish cried, 

“ All fishes should be sleepv-eyed.” 

“ Quite right,” the Oyster yawned, 
“ and so 

Straight to my oyster bed I’ll go ! ” 

A Miglify Swimmer 

Two Negroes were bragging about, 
their experiences and the sights 
they had seen, and the yarns became 
taller and taller. 

“ Yaas,” said Rastus, “ I once saw 
a man swim up de Niagara Falls.” 

Pete was dumbfounded. He could 
not think of one to beat that., “ Is 
yo’ suali ? ” he asked to gain time, ■ 
and all the while thinking hard. 

“ Yaas, I am,’’ replied Rastus. 

“ Then,” said Pete, a light of 
triumph coming into his eyes, “ I was 
dat man! ” 

Snubbed 

The assembled company was discuss- 
, ing the sagacity of animals. 

“ I firmly believe,” said an elderly- 
man, “ that a horse understands more 
than a dog.” - 

“ I don’t,” said an interfering 
young fellow rudely. 

“ Probably not, but I was referring ' 
to the horse,” was the quiet reply. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PCZZLES 

Black and White 
Jigrsw 



A Word Square 

CANT 

AREA What Am I? 

NECK DOLL 

TAKE 

CbangeliDg 

Foot, boot, bolt, bole, role, rale. 
Playtime Problem 
Peter is 16 and Paul is 12. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out ot My Maga¬ 
zine; the monthly the whole world loves.' My 
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BABY ALLIGATORS • AUSTRALIA’S WINTER SPORTS • IN THE FAR WEST 



A Helping Hand—Judging by the smiles of these ladies seen hauling the oyster nets at 
Whitstable, helping with the harvest of the sea is a most enjoyable holiday pastime. 
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The Peace Room—In this room at the French Foreign Office, the room in which the League of 
Nations was born nine years ago, 15 nations signed the Peace Pact outlawing war. See page 7. 


Yachting at Plymouth—Some of the small yachts taking part in the Sutton Harbour regatta, 
Plymouth, are here shown making their way to the open water against the wind and tide. 


A Visitor to Town—Mr. Spoonbill, who has recently 
come to the London Zoo, wonders why his dinner of 
fish is brought to him in a pot. 


In the Far West—At this time of the year great gatherings are held in the 
Far West at which'wonderful exhibitions of horsemanship are given. In 
this picture we see a cowboy of Texas with his spirited steed. 


A Handful of Alligators—The usual impression of 
alligators is that they are fearsome giants, but these 
four babies at the London Zoo seem harmless enough. 


Young Izaak Waltons—Angling contests for children 
are popular at many seaside resorts. Here are some 
keen young Izaak Waltons in a competition at Deal, 


Winter Sports in Australia—Snow is not common 
in Australia, but these skiers were able to enjoy good 
sport on Kosciusko, Australia’s highest mountain. 
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